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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE NEW CARDINALS 


HE nomination of thirty-two new 

Cardinals at one time—a thing 
that had not happened in over four 
hundred years—seems in our coun- 
try to have met with all but univer- 
sal acclaim. But when the news 
was first published I wondered what 
would be the reaction in the minds 
of two men at Harvard. Gaetano 
Salvemini and George La Piana, in 
a work on which they collaborated, 
What to Do with Italy (1943), set 
forth the curious 
thesis that President 
Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill 
were in conspiracy 
with the Pope to retain Fascism in 
Italy when the war should be over. 
Also in that book they say that “the 
Catholic Church, whether we like it 
or not has recently gained, thanks 
to the policies followed by the 
American State Department and the 
British Foreign Office, a considera- 
ble political influence.” Obsessed 
by that phobia, Messrs. Salvemini 
and La Piana doubtless thought— 
and perhaps said—when the num- 


Two 
Puzzled 
Gentlemen 


ber of new Cardinals was an- 
nounced, “We told you so. It’s all 
political.” If so, they should then 
have proceeded to explain how it 
happens that with Roosevelt dead 
and Churchill deposed, the third 
member of the “conspiracy,” the 
Pope, goes serenely on. If they 
could explain that bewildering fact, 
they might also succeed in ex- 
plaining themselves back into the 
Church. The phenomenon has 
puzzled other historians than the 
two refugees at Harvard. There 
comes to mind the brilliant passage 
from Macaulay’s review of von 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, in 
which occurs the line, “There is not, 
and there never was on this earth, a 
work of human policy so well de- 
serving of examination as the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.” Ask any 
Catholic school child “what’s wrong 
with that sentence”? and he will re- 
ply promptly, “the word ‘human’; 
the Church is human and divine.” 
Macaulay, Salvemini, La Piana and 
all other bewildered historians 
could go to school to that child. 
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NOTHER anti-Catholic observer 

of what has happened at the 
Vatican is Mr. Stalin. He too finds 
that what he calls the “political” 
power of the papacy is increasing 
in spite of all the calamities the 
Church has suffered. 


What Did Such an unscholar- 
Stalin ly fellow as Josef 
Think? cannot, of course, be 


expected to have a 
valid philosophy of history. The 
Marxian theory of economic deter- 
minism unfits a man to “see life 
steadily and see it whole,” especial- 
ly if it be the life of an institution 
which he hates, yet fears; in which 
he recognizes his only great adver- 
sary, and which he is pledged to 
destroy. But I venture to surmise 
that some disturbing cogitations 
took place in the inscrutable orien- 
tal mind of the Russian over-lord 
when he learned that the only 
organization he really fears was 
strengthening itself. 


T may be that my mental proc- 

esses are a trifle jumpy. But 
from thoughts of the two Harvard 
professors and the Soviet dictator, 
I leaped back to Goldwin Smith. 
He too was a historian and by way 
of being a philosopher of history. 
When Pope Pius IX. lost the Tem- 
poral Power in 1870, Professor 
Smith (of Oxford and Toronto) 
said, “the loss of the Temporal 
Power marks the beginning of the 
end of the papacy.” But Goldwin 
Smith lived a long time, and in 
1903 when Leo XIII. died, the pro- 
fessor came up with a glorious 
eulogy of the pope 
in which he said in 
effect that never in 
its long history had the papacy en- 
joyed so much prestige. Felix Ad- 


Cruel Adler 


ler, founder of the Ethical Culture 
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Society, gently “ribbed” Professor 
Smith, putting the statements jp 
juxtaposition. 


S° that’s the sort of thing that 
came to the mind of this one 
observer when the Holy Father an- 
nounced that the College of Cardi- 
nals was to be—so to speak—tre. 
created close upon the heels of the 
worst war in history. There’s life 
in the old Church yet. In fact more 
life than in any other organization 
old or new; any that is or ever was. 
She is the oldest and should be by 
this time the weakest. That she is 
the strongest is another one of those 
riddles—or is it the same riddle?— 
for atheists who say there is no 
God; for deists who say God’s hand 
cannot be detected in the conduct 
of human institutions; for agnostics 
who throw up the sponge with the 
defeatist cry, “Of these things we 
can know nothing”; and for anti- 
clericals who hold that the Church 
and the papacy are purely political. 
It never seems to dawn on all these 
people that political institutions 
come and go, rise and fall, flourish 
and decay, die and are buried. 
Why don’t they look deep into the 
real nature of the one Organism on 
earth which with impunity defies 
the laws of the natural universe? 

If the naming of the new mem- 
bers to the College of Cardinals, an 
assembly in comparison with which 
a congeries of heterogeneous and 
mutually incompati- 
ble parts such as the 
U.N.O. seems insub- 
stantial and imper- 
manent, if, I say, this spectacular 
event leads the enemies of the 
Church or her well-disposed but 
doubting friends to give her a deep- 
ly penetrating analysis, they may 
learn something to their advantage. 


To Their 
Advantage 
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EDITORIAL 
A DEBATE THAT DIED Too Soon 


ECENTLY in the newspapers 

there commenced what prom- 
jsed to be a delectable controversy 
between Walter Lippmann, dean 
(honoris causa) of columnists, and 
Sumner Welles, formerly Under Sec- 
retary of State. Unfortunately it 
died a-borning. A journalistic de- 
bate, if it be honest enough and 
vigorous enough clears the air and 
helps ultimately to prevent war. 

Mr. Welles had criticized the 
American Government—in the per- 
son of Mr. Byrnes—as having vio- 
lated at Moscow the principles it 
had professed in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, at Yalta, and as late as last 
September in London. Mr. Lipp- 
mann, apparently scandalized, re- 
marked that “no more _ serious 
charge can be made by a citizen 
against his government, none so 
damaging to its influence in the 
world. Once it is made, especially 
by a person who speaks with au- 
thority, the damage is done, as it is 
when the honor of a man or the 
chastity of a woman has been im- 
pugned, even though the charge has 
not been proved.” 

Having released his inhibitions 
he went on to say that “the picture 
Mr. Welles draws of what hap- 
pened in London in September is 
absolutely and fundamentally false” 
(italics added). Obviously Mr. 
Lippmann, habitually careful of 
journalistic proprie- 
ties thought the mo- 
ment had come to 
throw away reserve 
and to talk like 
Westbrook Pegler or John O’Don- 
nell. No wonder some of us pricked 
our ears, licked our chops and cried 
“Ho-Ho! This is going to be good.” 

It was good — while it lasted. 


A Very 
Promising 
Joust 
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Mr. Welles, also habitually mod- 
erate and restrained, retorted that 
the argument with which Mr. Lipp- 
mann supported his castigation was 
“a singular amalgam of contradic- 
tions and confused reasonings” and 
that “the most extraordinary fea- 
ture of his reasoning was his ap- 
parent failure to attribute any im- 
portance to the need for this gov- 
ernment to abide by its pledged 
word.” 


OW perhaps I should have been 
disedified by this exchange of 
left-handed compliments between 
two eminent Americans. But I con- 
fess regret that the row fizzled out so 
promptly. It should have gone on. 
The two gentlemen had opened up 
a question of greater importance to 
the world than what was going on at 
the U.N.O. meetings in London. 
The question, in brief, is that of 
national and international integrity. 
Can the nations which write and 
sign and with great formality pub- 
lish high - sounding principles be 
expected to mean what they say 
and stand by their word? Or are 
we still to be cursed by the long 
tradition of Machiavellian, Talley- 
randian, Metternichian, Bismarck- 
ian, Hitlerian, Stalinian perfidy? 
The redoubtable Josef of Moscow 
has warned us in 
his Questions of 
Leninism that we 
are fools if we ex- 
pect diplomats to 
tell the truth. “Hon- 
est diplomacy,” he writes, “is as im- 
possible as dry water or wooden 
iron.” So as at London, will the 
slogan later somewhere else be 
“Caveat negotiator’? If so what’s 
the use of forming an international 
organization or holding meetings? 
If you don’t trust me to keep my 


Hands 
Clasped 
or Hands 
at Hips? 
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word and I don’t trust you to keep 
your word, can you and I do busi- 
ness? Will it not be silly and futile 
of us to draw up a contract and 
sign it? When the principle “Open 
Covenants openly arrived at” had 
been agreed upon at Versailles, and 
some of the delegates were surrepti- 
tiously negotiating secret compacts 
(“sheaves of them,” says Herbert 
Hoover, an eyewitness), was that a 
matter of no importance? 


N these columns more than once 
I have written fragments of 
imaginary speeches which if they 
had been made might have changed 
the history of the world. One of 
them runs like this: President Wil- 
son arises in his place at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Table 


Speeches and says: “Gentle- 
That Never men (if I may pre- 
Were sume to call you 
Spoken gentlemen) the first 


and most important 
of the Fourteen Points to which we 
have subscribed as the basis of 
these proceedings is that of ‘Open 
Covenants.’ I have become aware 
that this first principle is violated 
daily among you. I am aware also 
that behind my back you call me 
schoolmaster, dreamer, idealist, re- 
ligious enthusiast. All those appel- 
lations I accept. I go further. I am 
by inheritance and training a Pres- 
byterian—that is to say a Puritan. 
My moral code is rigid, unelastic. I 
still hold the curiously old-fash- 
ioned conviction that sincerity is 
essential in all business between 
man and man, and absolutely in- 
dispensable in such important ne- 
gotiations as we are here conduct- 
ing between nation and nation. I 
have pledged myself — myself and 
my nation—to simplicity. I cannot 
lend myself to duplicity. I there- 
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fore bid you good day. I shall re. 
turn to America and report to my 
people the reason of my return. If 
you wish to summon me again, | 
shall come. But I shall come on 
my conditions and those conditions 
shall be fulfilled.” 

Whereupon the diplomats would 
exclaim, “How naive! How primi- 
tive! So little sophistication! What 
fools these Americans be! They 
are only backwoodsmen after all, 
who imagine themselves interna- 
tionalists.” 

But if President Wilson had made 
that “impossible” speech and held 
to it, he might have saved the na- 
tions, if nations can be saved in 
spite of their rulers. 


OW once again the same situ- 
ation recurs. This time not 
only our allies but we ourselves are 
breaking our word. Mr. Byrnes 
may not see that it is perfidy or 
moral cowardice. He calls it “com- 
promise.” Mr. Lippmann refers to 
it as “narrowing the gap between 
principles and policy, by modify- 
ing the principles somewhat, by 
modifying Soviet policy somewhat 
and by modifying the American pol- 
icy somewhat”! (Emphasis added). 
The fact remains that we the peo- 
ple, millions of us who were brought 
up on the Gospel maxim, “Let your 
yea be yea and your nay, nay,” 
feel that our country is foresworn 
before the world. When the Big 
Three pledged them- 
selves in the Atlan- 
tic Charter to “seek 
no territorial ag- 
grandizement,” we understood that 
the Big Three—or rather two of the 
Big Three—would not accept terri- 
torial aggrandizement unless it were 
thrust upon them, and that if the 
third member proceeded on its own 


A Nation 
Foresworn 
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to gobble up territory right and left, 
the other two would, if only to save 
face, protest. When they solemnly 
declared that they would respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which 
they will live, we imagined, with 
possibly childlike simplicity, that 
the Big Three (say again rather the 
Big Two because we have no confi- 
dence in the Third) would at least 
report to the world if any small 
nation were deprived of its right to 
say freely how it should be gov- 
erned. A dozen small nations have 
now been deprived of that right 
and, instead of a resounding pro- 
test by our government and that of 
Britain, we have the ungodly spec- 
tacle of apologists for duplicity, no- 
tably Pepper of Florida and Barkley 

of Kentucky, arising 


Straining in the United States 
Credence Senate to declare 
Too Far that Russia seeks 


only her own secu- 
rity! We wonder what those wheel- 
horses of the administration take 
us to be. We are simple but not 
simpletons. We may be naive but 
we are not infra-moronic. We may 
be “primitive,” but is there not in 
America from time to time a recall 
to the primitive virtues of the 
pioneers? 

As for such special pleaders as 
Pepper and Barkley, they don’t 
believe any more than you and I 
that Russia is acting only for her 
own security. They have made 
themselves apologists for Russia’s 
crimes. If they were to be brought 
to justice like the Nazis at Nurem- 
burg they could be convicted as 
accessories after the fact. 


‘ continue the explanation of 


the curiously antiquated psy-. 


chology of the American people: 





when Mr. Byrnes declared in Lon- 
don that we would not negotiate 
peace treaties with Bulgaria and 
Rumania until representative gov- 
ernments had been freely elected in 
these countries, we took him to 
mean what he said. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as- 
sured us that there 
had been no secret 
pact with Russia 
either as a bribe to bring her into 
the war or as a reward for her hav- 
ing come in (at 59 minutes past the 
eleventh hour) we believed him, or 
shall I say that having been many 
times deceived we still tried to be- 
lieve him? 


Tongue in 
Cheek? 


UT our chief magistrates like 

the most indurated of Machia- 
vellians, have broken almost every 
pledge that had been made in our 
name. The plighted word of our 
leaders, past and present is ex- 
plained away with complete uncon- 
cern for truth and sincerity. The 
debate between Lippmann and 
Sumner Welles was — putting all 
things else aside as irrelevant—up- 
on the question “Shall Americans 
hold this government to its prom- 
ises?” What could have been a 
discussion of epoch-making impor- 
tance fizzled out. But it will come 
up again. When it does the com- 
batants had better stay with it. A 
vital process once started must not 
be interrupted. Frustration is not 
good for the health. 


O explain the ultimate reason 

for truthfulness in human re- 
lations, it would be necessary to 
venture into philosophy, even into 
the most abstruse branch of philoso- 
phy, metaphysics. Some would say 
into mysticism. “Metaphysics” or 
“mysticism” for many people spells 
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“superstition.” What part, they 
ask, can an obsolete medievalism 
play in the solution of ultramodern 
problems? But if they don’t care 
for metaphysics or mysticism, per- 
haps they still retain some vague 
respect for the Gospels. In Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John—espe- 
cially in John—it is said that God 
is Truth. Truth, therefore is no 
mere convenience or inconvenience 
to be utilized or dispensed with as 
seems suitable for 
the immediate pur- 
pose. Truth, in the 
last analysis is God. 
To violate truth is to do injury to 
God. The fancy, therefore, that 
men or nations can achieve peace, 
harmony, unity, if they commence 
and continue with the repudiation 
of God, that is to say of Truth, is 
madness and in effect blasphemy. 
We find that doctrine, I say, in 
the Gospels — particularly in the 
deepest and wisest of the Gospels— 
that of St. John. Plato had said it 
five hundred years before St. John. 
“Unless God,” he said, “presides at 
the foundation of 
the State and con- 
tinues with it, noth- 
ing can be expected 
but catastrophe.” And David had 
said it five hundred years before 
Plato, “Unless the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain that build 
it.” Also there is the familiar ut- 
terance of Gamaliel, “If this work 
be of man it will come to naught, 
if it be of God you cannot destroy 
it.” The U.N.O. might well have 
opened its discussions, not by re- 
pudiating God, or even side-track- 
ing Him, but by inviting Him to 
assist at its sessions. What could 
be a better invocation than “Come 
Holy Ghost enlighten the hearts of 
these delegates. Send forth Thy 


Getting 
in Deep 


If Not God, 
Catastrophe 


spirit and they shall be created; ang 
Thou shalt renew the face of the 
earth.” 

But there we go again—religion, 
piety, psalms, hymns. Can we 
church people not be made to un- 
derstand, say the diplomats, that 
all this pietistic nonsense can have 
no place in such realistic business 
as the establishment and mainte. 
nance of universal peace? So they 
continue with their “realistic” pro- 
ceedings, making the same blun- 
ders in every generation; using 
methods that have been a thousand 
times discredited; running head on, 
as always before, into sure disaster. 
If only for the sake of variety or 
novelty, one would imagine they 
would try God, Religion, Truth. A 
change in tactics might do the world 
some good. 

At least that’s the way it seems 
to us who do not believe in making 
God a refugee from His own cre- 
ation—when we say that God must 
be invited to take part in peace con- 
ferences. 


F that sounds like poetry or rheto- 

ric, suppose we descend to ele- 
mentary ethics. Do the diplomats, 
delegates to international confer- 
ences, presidents and prime minis- 
ters, secretaries and commissars 
really imagine that 
they can succeed in Down to 
any great venture if Basic Ethics 
they begin and con- 
tinue with a lie? One of the Popes, 
Pius X., in conversation with an 
earlier Editor of THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor.p, Father Alexander Doyle, 
said, epigrammatically, “Non pos- 
sumus aedificare ecclesiam super 
ruinas caritatis.” “We cannot build 
the Church upon the ruins of char- 
ity.” Can we build a United World 
upon the ruins of truth? 
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HOUGHTS such as these came 

into my head when I saw the 
beginning of the Lippmann-Welles 
debate on the importance of truth- 
fulness in the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. I hoped that those 
capable gentlemen might pursue the 
subject until they reached at least 
the approaches to philosophy. But 
they stopped before they had come 
within shouting distance of any- 
thing philosophical. 

The final word in that debate was 
spoken in Mr. Lippmann’s column 
for February Ist. “It does not seem 
to help much,” he wrote, “to have 
Mr. Sumner Welles tell us that 
the Government must ‘abide by its 

pledged word.’” On 


The Only the contrary it helps 
Thing immensely. It is 
That Helps - the only thing that 

helps. Mr. Lipp- 


mann explains, that it is no help 
because we have made contradic- 
tory pledges. If so, why not in all 
honesty reaffirm one pledge and re- 
pudiate the other? Otherwise we 
shall soon be in the predicament of 
the British who made contradictory 
pledges to the Arabs and the Jews. 
Now look at the mess in Palestine. 
And India. And Indonesia. And 
China. And Manchuria. Even so, 
the peoples in those lands are not 
yet fully awake to the fact that the 
Atlantic Charter was a campaign 
document, devised for a_ specific 
purpose. There will be worse 
trouble when the truth bursts upon 
them that the phrase “the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they shall 
live” was invented to lure them to 
the side of the Allies, and that there 
was no truth in it. No truth in it 
from the beginning. It was not writ- 
ten honestly and afterwards found 
to be impossible. The signatories 
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knew at the moment of signing that 
they did not mean what they had 
written. Mr. Roose- 


velt had only to Served Its 
turn to Mr. Church- Purpose; 
ill and ask, “Sup- §o Forget It 


pose India or Java 

or Egypt or Palestine should appeal 
to Clause No. 3 in this Charter—the 
clause about choosing their own 
form of government—what then?” 
“We'd better cross out that clause,” 
Mr. Churchill might have said if he 
had been wholly honest; “I was not 
appointed Prime Minister to liqui- 
date the British Empire. If we 
allow these peoples to choose their 
own form of government, it will 
amount to the liquidation of the 
Empire. Let’s omit Clause 3. We 
don’t really mean it.” 

Precisely there is the difference 
between the Atlantic Charter and 
the two other historic documents 
with which it has been compared. 
The Commoners who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the knights who forced King John 
to sign Magna Charta meant busi- 
ness. They were not bluffing. The 
two men who composed the Atlan- 
tic Charter and the third who after- 
wards accepted it were dishonest. 
That’s what’s wrong with diplo- 
macy, and what’s wrong with di- 
plomacy accounts largely for what’s 
wrong with the world. It will con- 
tinue to be wrong until the golden 
millennium dawns when the lead- 
ers of nations speak the truth. 


-— 
<> 





STILL CALLING PHILIP MURRAY 


N the January number of THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.Lp I ventured to 
ask Mr. Philip Murray of the C.I.O. 
a few questions, apropos of his pub- 
lished statement that he did not 
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like Franco. I asked him if he liked 
Stalin, and by way of amplification 
of that question I went on to ask 
what Mr. Murray as a labor leader 
thought of Stalin’s attitude toward 
labor. 
It seems that I have been guilty 
of lése majesté. Mr. Murray is not 
to be interrogated. 
A Cat He must not be dis- 
Can Look turbed. As far as I 
at a King am permitted to 
know, he has been 
protected with loving care from 
even seeing the pages I sent him. 
I know they were received at his 
office, because they were sent by 
registered mail and the receipt was 
returned. Hearing nothing further, 
I made a second request. Where- 
upon, a Miss Molly Lynch wrote 
telling me to confine my activities 
to matters of faith and morals. I 
informed the lady that the popes 
have written on social and eco- 
nomic themes and have urged 
priests to do likewise. That letter 
produced an answer which seems 
to me a most remarkable docu- 
ment. It comes from Harry Read, 
who signs himself “Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary Treasurer.” 
By way of comic relief in place of 
what I had hoped might be a serious 
interchange of views between the 
head of the C.I.0. and the Editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, I present the 
gist of Mr. Read’s communication. 
To give it entire would require three 
or four pages of this magazine, and 
since I had not written to Mr. Read 
and was not particularly concerned 
about hearing from him, I feel that 
I cannot give him that much space. 
I am, however, happy to offer Mr. 
Murray as many words in which to 
answer my question as I used in 
asking them. I place only one con- 
dition. He must answer the ques- 


tions. 
them. 


Mr. Read does not answer 


E says I “have conjured up a 

devil for [my] own ends.” He 
speaks of my “attacks on this or- 
ganization [(C.I.0.], its officers, its 
members and its employees.” He 
finds that I have “hidden behind 
[my] priestly office in making these 
attacks.” He says, furthermore, 
that I have “abused my priestly 
office.” Not only that, but that | 
“admit that [I] have abused it.” | 
don’t remember making the admis- 
sion and Mr. Read neglects to jog 
my memory. 

With edifying concern for the in- 
tegrity of Catholic journalism he 
upbraids me for having “abused the 
columns of respectable publica- 
tions.” Part of my editorial—he it 
explained—had been reproduced in 
the Baltimore Catholic Review, so it 
seems that I have disgraced their 
pages as well as my own. 

Mr. Read goes on to say that I am 
“immured in an ivory tower.” That 
seems an odd thing to say about one 
who has gone up and down the 
land, back and forth 
barnstorming, so to 
speak, for a great 
number of years, 
who has spoken almost as much out 
of the pulpit as in it; and who in 
recent times has specialized on fo- 
rums where the audience is invited 
to talk back. The truth is that I 
am so little in love with an ivory 
tower that I will meet Mr. Philip 
Murray on a platform anywhere, 
at any time that he may choose, 
and debate with him on the ques- 
tion, “Resolved: that Franco and 
Spanish Falangism are a greater 
menace to democracy than Stalin 
and Russian Communism.” Mr. 
Murray, having attacked Franco, 
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will naturally take the affirmative. 
| will take the negative. We shall 
now see who it is that takes refuge 
in an Ivory Tower. 

Mr. Read explains that the Great 
Man will not answer me because to 
do so would be to “lay the founda- 
tions of continuing attacks upon 
him and upon the C.1.0.” Who then 
is this sacrosanct person that he 
must not be challenged, and what is 
this sacred institution that must not 
be attacked? As for controversy, 
who started it? One must not start 
what one cannot finish. If Mr. Mur- 
ray abhors controversy, why did he 
release a controversial statement to 
the press? 


Y mentor goes on to say that I 

have confessed myself “‘a citi- 
zen who admits that he has been 
going about disguised as a priest.” 
To make that statement at least 
vaguely intelligible, I must explain 
that when one of Mr. Murray’s sec- 
retaries had told me in effect to 
stick to the pulpit, the Gospel and 
the sanctuary, I replied that a priest 
may also be a citi- 
zen and exercise the 
rights of a citizen. 
Even with that as- 
sistance I fear the reader will re- 
main a bit puzzled by the curious 
notion of Father Gillis trying to 
disguise himself as a priest. 

Mr. Read, continuing his accusa- 
tions, insists that I have made “a 
vicious attack on the C.1.0.” and 
that in doing so I have only man- 
aged to “create new suspicions of 
my sincerity as a citizen of the 
United States.” No explanatory note 
can help in the elucidation of the 
meaning of that sentence. I give it 
up. Perhaps the reader can work 
that one out for himself. 

Becoming pious, Mr. Read ex- 


Not Too 
Lucid 





plains that it is his “duty as a Cath- 
olic, an American citizen and a 
union member [ascending scale of 
dignity?] to do all in his power to 
uproot hatred and prejudice from 
the hearts of men,” and that this 
“brings him in conflict” with me. 

If that seems funny, what say 
you of this? He explains that he is 
my “employer,” because he pur- 
chases and reads the Baltimore 
Catholic Review which “patronizes 
my syndicate.” Being the man who 
pays my wages he thinks himself 
bound in duty to give me “his views 
on how I am doing my job.” The 
Baltimore Catholic Review, by the 
way, reprinted my questions to Mr. 
Murray but not in a syndicated 
column. 


HUS far the man who feels him- 

self bound in justice and char- 
ity to admonish me, has only been 
warming up. He finds me guilty of 
“intellectual dishonesty” and is 
scandalized that one who has had 
an “education in philosophy and 
logic” could resort to “the trivial 
fallacy of many questions.” He in- 
cludes me among those who “make 
a racket of journalism.” After in- 
troducing a score of irrelevant ques- 
tions not to be found among mine, 
he accuses me of “adopting the 
device of raising col- 
lateral issues”! He The 
informs me that my __— Barrage 
“hatred of commu- Continues 
nism is not based on 
moral reasons”; that my opposition 
to the C.1.0. (of which I confess I 
had not been aware, unless the 
C.1.0. and the P.A.C. are coexten- 
sive) “is wholly destructive.” He 
explains (though I confess I find 
difficulty in understanding the ex- 
planation) that my “phobia of in- 
tervention is not a phobia at all but 
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rather a love of certain types of in- 
tervention.” It seems that I favor 
“intervention of the Hitler-Musso- 
lini type.” The gentleman has obvi- 
ously never seen THE CATHOLIC 
WorLp until now. 

Mr. Read, becoming pious again, 
refers me to “paragraph 63 in 
“Divini Redemptoris” wherein Pius 
XI. speaks of priests who become as 
sounding brass and 
useless tinkling cym- 
bals.” He regrets my 
“outburst of hatred 
and prejudice,” re- 
grets once more my “demonstrated 
lack of editorial integrity,” reminds 
me that “the peoples of Russia, 
Spain, Britain and China are [my] 
brothers” and “suggests that I pray 
for the grace to see it.” 


Thanks for 
the Little 
Sermon 


HOPE the reader will not regret 

the space given to that precious 
document from the brain and the 
mind of the Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary Treasurer of Mr. 
Philip Murray’s organization. It 
may have importance far beyond 
that of a bit of journalistic contro- 
versy. If the tone and temper of 
Mr. Read’s remarks are an indica- 
tion of the spirit prevailing at the 
national headquarters of an organ- 
ization which claims to direct the 
actions of several million working 


people, his letter may turn out to 
be not only a literary curiosity but 
a sign that there is not too much 
wisdom at the top in the C.LO. 

I prefer, however, to look upon it 
as a prime specimen of what con- 
troversy ought not to be. It is far 
and away the best of its kind that 
has come to this office in my time, 
To me it is a superb example of 
irrelevancy, impertinence, incoher- 
ence, bad manners and unconscious 
humor. I shall label it Exhibit A 
and preserve it. 


Br with what is perhaps unrea- 
sonable persistence, I still re- 
quest a reply from Mr. Murray 
himself. I still crave to know 
whether he loves Stalin more than 
Franco; whether he thinks Spanish 
Falangism a greater danger than 
Russian Communism; and whether 
he recommends American interven- 
tion to clean out the undemocratic 
elements in Russia as well as in 
Spain. 

Speak up, Philip. There is noth- 
ing to fear. This is not Moscow, 
but the good old U. S. A. In our 
land—thus far—free speech is no 
crime. Say what you will. Say it 
yourself. Don’t hide behind a sec- 
retary. But remember that freedom 
works both ways. If you say your 
say, I shall say mine. 
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RED FASCISM CONFRONTS RELIGIOUS AMERICA 


By RiIcHARD GINDER 


4¢P\HAT each man has a value as 

a sovereign being is an illu- 
sion, a dream, and a postulate of 
Christianity, which affirms that 
every man has a soul.” Thus wrote 
Karl Marx in 1843. In consequence 
of that dogma, the late President 
Roosevelt could declare, on Febru- 
ary 10, 1940, that “the Soviet Union, 
as a matter of practical fact known 
to you and to all the world, is a 
dictatorship as absolute as any 
other dictatorship in the world.” 
So that now, with Brown and Black 
Fascism liquidated, lovers of free- 
dom can say that they have won, 
not a war, but one campaign in a 
battle of ideas. This present lull is 
not a victory but a truce. 

Three philosophies have been 
slugging it out in the arena: Chris- 
tianity, which is co-extensive with 
and an essential component of the 
Western Culture in which we live; 
Brown Fascism, which managed to 
overrun virtually all of Europe; and 
Red Fascism, which has gained con- 
trol over the Russian people. In a 
sense, Brown and Red Fascism are 
religions which have been compet- 
ing with Christianity for the pos- 
session of man. For if Christianity 
has its God, Red Fascism has its 
Proletariat, and Brown Fascism its 
German Race. In place of the 
Devil, they have the Kulak and the 
Jew respectively. The Party takes 
the place of the Church. Now, if 
we substitute Das Kapital and Mein 
Kampf for the Bible, and Prosper- 
ity and Power as goals to be 
achieved in place of Christianity’s 
Heaven, we have the two substi- 


tutes with which the high-priests of 
Red and Brown Fascism have been 
trying desperately to replace Chris- 
tianity. 

Fortunately, we no longer have to 
reckon with Brown Fascism; but 
Red Fascism remains a formidable 
issue. The campaign just con- 
cluded has given the Red Dictator 
Finland, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia; Red Fascist troops occupy 
Austria and half of Germany. For 
comparative purposes, this equals 
the land area of Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, Ohio, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming—and 
pre-war Russia was already thrice 
the size of the United States! There 
was reason to suspect, too, that the 
Red Dictator had been promised a 
free hand in Manchuria (which is 
twice the size of France plus Italy) 
and in Korea (equal-in area to 
Utah). From the Bering Strait 
facing Alaska, to Vladivostok on 
the Pacific, Red Dictatorship pre- 
vails for a distance of 6,500 miles— 
the distance from San Francisco to 
Berlin. It starts at Norway in the 
north and runs down to the Adriatic 
in the south, where Tito, supported 
by the Kremlin, is demanding 
Trieste. 


It was Karl Marx himself who put 
his finger on the source of the an- 
tagonism between Western Civi- 
lization and Red Fascism when he 


denied that man has a soul. “If I 
speak of individuals,” he wrote, “it 
is only in so far as they are personi- 
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fications of economic categories and 
representatives of special class re- 
lations and interests.” Hence, un- 
der Red dictation, man has neither 
dignity nor rights beyond what the 
State chooses to grant him. If there 
be no God, there can be neither 
common fatherhood nor universal 
brotherhood. And with God off the 
scene, there is no morality. The 
proletariat takes the place of God, 
the “will” of the proletariat being 
personified in a dictator who hands 
down decrees as absolute as those 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
Conversely, Christianity, on which 
the culture of the Western World is 
based, says that the individual has 
an inborn dignity as a son of God 
and brother of Christ; he is en- 
dowed with what are traditionally 
known as “inalienable rights”—the 
right to bodily safety, marriage, 
possession of property, etc. These 
rights are a part of our fabric some- 
what as baking powder is part of a 
cake; i. e., it can’t be picked out or 
isolated without destroying the 
whole thing. And so it is with the 
rights of man. Hence (and this is 
all important), the State exists for 
the individual. These ideas are 
familiar to us because they are the 
platform on which our ethic rests. 
They are the basis of the American 
Way. They are stated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and im- 
plied, at least, in our Federal Con- 
stitution. 


The Western World is split, then, 
into two factions: Christianity and 
Marxism—both dynamic, both in- 
transigent. It is almost a case of 
the irresistible force against the im- 


movable object. With Christians 
we can include the Jews who, al- 
though they do not accept Jesus as 
the Messias, yet regard Him as the 


preacher of a sublime philosophy; 
they are the root of which Chris. 
tianity is the flower; they believe in 
God and subscribe to the basic ele. 
ments of our ethic. We can also 
bracket among the opponents of 
Marxism, all those who through 
patriotism or a native conserya- 
tism are resentful of any change in 
the established order. But leading 
the “white” forces throughout the 
world is organized religion—organ- 
ization entered into voluntarily by 
free men, of course, for it is organ- 
ization alone which can transform 
a mob into a disciplined unit, which 
can deploy its forces and focus its 
powers where they are most urgent- 
ly needed. On its side, in this 
country at least, religion is backed 
by the great common sense of the 
middle class. It has powerful or- 
gans of propaganda — newspapers, 
widely circulated periodicals, influ- 
ential radio commentators and en- 
tertainers. 

Red Fascism, on its part, has al- 
ready made deep inroads into our 
national life. Advancing itself as 
a new messias, it has captured the 
imagination of a host of facile intel- 
lectuals. It points to a certain eco- 
nomic progress visible in Russia, 
achieved by the planting and inten- 
sification of an industrialism which 
had been almost entirely lacking 
under the Czars, by the exploitation 
of boundless natural resources, and 
by the use of brutal methods to in- 
sure the achievement of gigantic 
projects with a minimum of ex- 
pense. But nothing is said of these 
means. Results alone are pictured, 
while those who would report the 
truth are harried and bludgeoned 
as irresponsible blackguards. An- 
other factor in the attempted seduc- 
tion of American opinion has been 
that sedulous advertisement of the 
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indisputable bravery with which 
the Russians fought—not in defense 
of the four freedoms, but in defense 
of their own soil—a virtue not more 
commendable than the fury with 
which the Brown Fascists fought in 
the streets of Berlin. 

Be that as it may, these various 
elements have won friends, power- 
ful friends, so that Red Fascism has 
been able to insinuate itself into the 
very marrow of our national life. 
One finds it expressed, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the reporting 
of news commentators, in the edi- 
torializing which is permitted to 
color the writing of current events 
in weekly news magazines, and, of 
course, in the columns of the “lib- 
eral” press (“liberalism” nowadays 
being most often interpreted as 
Marxism). 


Perhaps the most disturbing as- 
pect of the conflict is the fact that 
religion is not united against the 
common danger. In past years, 
Christians could allow themselves 
time for debate over points of dif- 
ference in their respective creeds. 
Catholics could argue with Angli- 
cans, and Baptists with Methodists, 
but now that day is gone. We are 
facing a monster which would de- 
vour us all, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews alike. There is our basis 
for co-operation; it only remains 
now to find a means. (Incidentally, 
it would be a fatal blunder in any 
one of the great faiths to side with 
Red Fascism and stand by in high 
glee while its religious neighbors 
were being destroyed. Communism 
is no respecter of pacts!) Despite 
contrary appearances, however, the 
areas of agreement among all re- 
ligious denominations are much 
wider than the areas of disagree- 
ment. The very fact that all of us 





believe in God and the soul puts us 
100 per cent at odds with Red Fas- 
cism and gives us a platform which 
can amply accommodate all Ameri- 
cans. « 

To illustrate: Recently, as a 
priest and representing the most 
widely circulated Catholic paper in 
the country, I wrote to the editor 
of a national monthly, congratulat- 
ing him on the firm stand his maga- 
zine was taking on behalf of democ- 
racy. “Couldn’t our publication be 
of some service in helping to in- 
crease the confidence of our readers 
in your periodical as a journal of 
sound opinion?” I asked. “We 
would be embarrassed, however,” I 
added, “if we were to build you up 
and then later have to ‘eat’ our 
commendation because of a lapse 
offensive to Catholic principles. If 
I judge rightly, such a lapse would 
most likely occur in defense of 
birth-prevention practices.” 

His answer was convincing: “Our 
magazine plugs for religion, for the 
home and family life as we see it, 
for public decency, and for the 
America which you and I know and 
love. If we agree on 98 per cent of 
our thinking, would you impair our 
influence because of the 2 per cent 
difference? Protest as loudly as 
you please; lay us low every time 
we carry anything out of line with 
your convictions—but don’t think 
of destroying us. That would be 
pouring out the baby with the bath. 
Granted we do run an occasional 
defense of birth-prevention. It 
goes against one item of your creed 
—perhaps a very important item. 
But let Communism get the upper 
hand in America and you will have 
not merely anti-life but anti-God; 
your churches, schools, and con- 
vents will be closed; your creed, 
your code, and your priesthood will 
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be dumped into the sea. We are 
fighting for the preservation of re- 
ligion. In that we are your right 
arm, for our influence is incalcula- 
ble. Would you cut it off? It 
would be foolish. ...” 

He was right. We are at war, 
united—Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews—by our common hatred of 
Red Fascism; or, better, by our 
common love of God. Our defini- 
tion of a friend must become that 
rather negative dictum with which 
Winston Churchill welcomed Rus- 
sia among the Allies: “Whoever 
fights Nazism is our friend.” An- 
other illustration of the funda- 
mental agreement among all be- 
lievers in God was our common 
reaction to the phenomena recently 
unveiled in German prison and con- 
centration camps. Now, a Catholic 
may argue with a Presbyterian 
about when we may do what, about 
how much is a great evil and how 
little a small sin, about whether 
this or that is wrong. Baptists, 
Lutherans, Methodists — all of us 
have our differences. But last April 
we had a succession of incontro- 
vertibles flashed on us almost every 
morning at breakfast. It is unques- 
tionably wrong to rope people to- 
gether, spray them with acetate, and 
then set them on fire; it is evil be- 
yond all doubt to starve prisoners 
to the point of cannibalism; or to 
flog them to death. Every Ameri- 
can saw that these things were in- 
decent. Men are not dogs to be 
herded by hundreds onto a floor 
and left for days without toilet 
facilities. _We considered those 
things horrible, precisely because 
in them we saw our traditional 
Christian ethic working in reverse. 
But how did Red Fascism regard 
those atrocities? To be sure, there 
was a great palaver in Pravda and 
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Izvestia—a farrago of editorials and 
feature articles; but on what basis 
could Marxism condemn Nazism 
for atrocities? Wasn’t it the old 
case of the pot calling the kettle 
black? We chastise Brown Fas- 
cism for having practiced what 
it preached; but Red Fascism 
preaches substantially the same 
gospel. Whether or not it has be- 
gun the practice of that preach- 
ment on a wholesale scale we can- 
not know. In any event, if our ac- 
tions are governed by a sense of 
responsibility to Almighty God and 
an assurance that vengeance will 
befall our transgressions, Marxist 
actions are ruled only by expedi- 
ency; that is, Red Fascism will do 
whatever it pleases whenever it is 
deemed suitable; if acetate, whips, 
and crematories will help matters, 
then acetate, whips, and crema- 
tories will be procured. And why 
not?—if there be no God?—if man 
is no more than an animal?—a 
creature of the State? 


From the Catholic viewpoint (and 
it is doubtless shared by many Prot- 
estants), there is a right way and a 
wrong way of going about inter- 
faith co-operation. One wrong way 
is that recently proposed by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller. He would 
want to stir all denominations into 
a common pot and dish up the re- 
sultant gruel as a universally ac- 
ceptable religion. That won’t work, 
if only because of the very practical 
consideration that it goes against 
the convictions of some 25,000,000 
American Catholics—and, perhaps, 
of as many millions of Protestants 
—all of whom go to make up quite 
a sizeable bloc of the population. 

Further, despite Mr. Rockefeller’s 
contention, a creed is as necessary 
to a religion as a code. That has 

















been the constant experience of the 
Catholic Church, which has been at 
work in the field for quite some 
time. Beliefs motivate actions. We 
need a reason for everything we do. 
The reason is the creed; the dogma 
is the motor which furnishes the 
driving power. Mr. Rockefeller calls 
for a morality suspended in a 
vacuum. That’s impractical. It has 
to be hung on a peg of some sort. 
The Nazis, mind you, did not act 
like barbarians without reason; 
they had first been indoctrinated 
with their barbaric Weltanschauung 
—the Nazi creed, embodied in the 
writings of Hitler and Rosenberg 
and in the perverted press of Dr. 
Goebbels. 

No, the only workable solution is 
that by which all of us have co- 
operated in this country from the 
very beginning—Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. There has been 
a surprising degree of co-operation, 
when you think of it. Together we 
have backed up the Constitution; 
working each in his own Church, 
we have taught respect for law and 
order: “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” We have 
held up the morality code. We have 
agreed on the disbursement of pub- 
lic funds. We have got together 
and talked over civic projects. We 
have raised and watched over the 
Community Chest. Each war has 
seen perfect agreement between 
Church and Church, with prayers 
being offered everywhere for vic- 
tory and a just peace. All of this 
has been done along parallel lines, 
with no attempt being made to cross 
over credal boundaries—each indi- 
vidual trying to live a good life ac- 
cording to his conscience. 

No one need scruple at this—a 
Catholic least of all. Pope Pius XI. 
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issued an invitation to “all those 
who still believe in God and adore 
Him,” asking them “to concur loy- 
ally and heartily, in order to ward 
off from mankind the great danger 
that threatens all alike. For in 
truth,” he said, “belief in God is the 
unshakable foundation of all social 
order and of all responsible action 
on earth.” That’s a broad enough 
basis, isn’t it? He sets belief in God 
as the maximum requirement for 
participation in this crusade. “For 
God or against God, this once more 
is the alternative that shall decide 
the destinies of all mankind; in 
politics, in finance, in morals, in the 
sciences and arts, in the State, in 
civil and domestic society, in the 
East and in the West, everywhere 
this question confronts us as the 
deciding factor, because of the con- 
sequences that flow from it.” The 
quotations are from the Encyclical 
“Caritate Christi,” of May 3, 1932. 
For all of us it must mean an 
end of bickering and squabbling, a 
concentration on the _ essentials. 
We must abate our mutual suspi- 
cions, jealousies, and name-callings. 
We must speak and write with a 
careful regard for the sensitivities 
of those in other Faiths. We must 
learn to give our fellow-Americans 
credit where credit is due, and the 
benefit of the doubt in other cases. 
As Catholics, Protestants or Jews, 
when we see editorials or articles 
which offend our convictions, we 
must scan them carefully to see 
whether the expression is benign or 
malicious. We cannot expect every 
editor to make of his journal a pul- 
pit for the preaching of our own 
creed. There is much groping to- 
ward the light, stumbling toward 
the truth, and inevitably toes will 
be stepped on and ribs elbowed; 
here again, charity is called for, 
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charity and the realization that we 
cannot antagonize those who are 
fighting with us against the forces 
of anti-God. Regardless of Faith, if 
they believe in God, they are one 
with us in this crusade. 

The propaganda line directed 
against religion is already intense 
and it will increase in pitch and 
fervor as the months go by. It is 
adopting the typically Fascist trick 
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Red Fascism. A group without 
leaders is helpless, but the next best 
thing is a people suspicious of its 
leaders. “Hierarchy” is the new 
smear-word. 

How significant it is, summariz- 
ing as it does, much of what has 
just been said—how beautiful it is, 
then, that a hymn written by Father 
Faber should have become popular 
among the devout believers in God, 









of sowing division among its oppo- of all denominations: i 
nents. Protestants are being told bes! 
that Catholics are proselytizing in “Faith of our fathers! faith and its 
great numbers; that we are ob- prayer me! 
structing the issuance of passports Shall win all nations unto thee; k 
to Protestant missionaries; that we And through the truth that comes wh 
are unscrupulous in imposing our from God, tic 
moral “taboos” on the populace as Mankind shall then indeed be the 
a whole; and that we are working free. ces 
toward official United States rep- Faith of our fathers, holy int 
resentation at Vatican City. An faith! no 
attempt is being made to turn We will be true to thee till pr 
Catholics themselves against their death.” in 
spiritual leaders. Anti-clericalism ar 
is being sown and fostered; for re- If ever there were to be a battle- I 
member, it is only organized re- hymn in the crusade against Red “ 
ligion which can effectually oppose Fascism, that would be my choice. 0 
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FOR A TEACHER 
By Sister M. Humuuiata, I.H.M. 





— is no granite shaft for such as you. 

Stone would but mock the gentle way you wore— 
And would be gently mocked by you in turn. 

Your words shall stay. From those, your careful store, 
We knew the burnished beauty of your soul. 

Learning, heard from your lips, had lost its mold; 
New-livened with your breath. Ah, then, what span 
Of life, forever new, is yours, grown old! 





















JACQUES MARITAIN: PHILOSOPHER OF OUR AGE 


By C. J. Eustace 


Part II. 


ACQUES MARITAIN’S work is so 

varied and far-reaching, that it 
is difficult, within a limited space, 
to appraise it properly. This can 
best be done by dividing it up into 
its various aspects, and briefly com- 
menting on each. 

First, is his philosophical work, 
which boldly attacks the rationalis- 
tic and determinist philosophies of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, which are still influenc- 
ing us in our thinking. His diag- 
nosis of the modern intellectual 
problem is that the modern mind, 
in its manner of thinking, is sick 
and unbalanced. This disease is a 
radical form of Cartesianism, or 
“mentalism,” the freeing of the 
mind from its dependence upon 
things, and conferring upon it an 
intuitive mode of knowledge which 
actually it does not possess. 

In plain, ordinary language, Car- 
tesianism means “wishful think- 
ing.” It is best illustrated by the 
attitude of General Gamelin, of re- 
cent memory, toward the Ngoinet 
Line. In other words, in our ordi- 
nary thinking about the really im- 
portant things of life, religion, 
work, doing, playing, and living, 
we are inclined to be “Maginot 
minded.” The fact is, Maritain 
points out, we do not know intui- 
tively. Knowledge must be re-set 
again upon the firm bedrock of real- 
ity. The scope of human knowl- 
edge must be defined and clearly 
mapped; the various sorts and de- 
grees of human knowledge must be 


distinguished; order must be re- 
stored to intellectual life, and to 
our thinking before we can restore 
order to the practical affairs of life. 

This is a colossal task, indeed, 
that Maritain has set himself. Yet 
in the thirty years during which he 
has been planning one book after 
another, covering all the multifari- 
ous fields of philosophy, he has suc- 
ceeded better than any other man 
living in having his thought accept- 
ed, studied, and put into effect by 
people all over the world. 

Maritain maintains that philoso- 
phy is not removed from the com- 
mon life of man. The most pro- 
found philosophical questions are 
those which the common sense of 
mankind asks for an answer. The 
answers that Maritain proposes ap- 
peal to so many people because 
they open up the heart of experi- 
ence, struggling toward a truth not 
of logic alone, but of life. 

Maritain’s work is of terrific im- 
portance today, because he is one 
of the few modern philosophers who 
propose a solution to the appalling 
problem of the lack of human soli- 
darity. When man abandons, at 
least implicitly, the concept as the 
medium for transmitting the real 
to the mind, he destroys the one 
link which all men, no matter of 
what race and creed, have in com- 
mon—namely their rational nature. 
The heritage of reason once spurned 
or neglected, there remains for 
mankind no basis of solidarity other 
than the fleshy instincts of race, 
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pseudo-religion, class, and national 
aspiration. These are precisely the 
factors which have given rise to the 
exaggerated nationalism, fascism, 
and aggression which we are fight- 
ing today. 

In this connection, it may not 
be out of place to point out Mari- 
tain’s great influence upon the 
younger generation of Roman Cath- 
olic theologians and philosophers. 
Although he would be the last man 
in the world to claim that he was 
in any way speaking for the Catho- 
lic Church, since no man but the 
Pope himself can claim this prerog- 
ative, Maritain has been a pioneer 
in creating interest amongst the 
bulk of the Catholic priesthood and 
laity in the brilliance of its doctrin- 
al teaching. For various reasons, 
which cannot be gone into here, 
the Catholic Church did not remain 
unaffected by the violent doctrinal 
winds which split Europe asunder 
after the dissolution of the Middle 
Ages, and which has made the Con- 
tinent a battle-ground for conflict- 
ing ideological forces. Indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the at- 
tacks made by the “Higher Critics” 
upon the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, and the general onslaught of 
Modernism which swept over the 
Church at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, put Catholic scholars on their 
mettle, and awakened them from 
an age-long and self-satisfied intel- 
lectual slumber. It was only as a 
result of the action taken by the 
famous Pope Leo XIII. fifty years 
ago that Catholicism began to re- 
discover its philosophical and doc- 
trinal riches, and in this work of 
re-discovery Maritain has played a 
conspicuous part. 

There is in his work not the 
slightest trace of sectarianism. He 
is both the Catholic and the catho- 
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lic man, and his influence through. 
out France, England, the United 
States, Spain, Italy, and in South 
America, is shared to an equal de- 
gree by those not of his religious 
persuasion, as it is by those of the 
household of the Faith. His 
thought is also known beyond the 
confines of the Western hemi- 
sphere, for his metaphysical studies 
are read by the Chinese, by Budd- 
hist monks, by the Hindus, and by 
such men as René Guenon who are 
trying to find a via media between 
the philosophies of the Orient and 
the Occident; also, significantly, by 
many Russians of the old Russian 
Orthodox Church, now Stalin’s new 
“baby,” whose views have been af- 
fected by Maritain’s work. 

His work in the speculative order 
is difficult to read, because of his 
close style, and because of the 
precision of his terminology. But 
he has not left the philosophical 
principles he promulgates “up in 
the air,” but has made a practical 
application of them to the political, 
social, and economic fields, where 
they are very much needed. 

Many serious-minded Catholics 
today are profoundly disturbed by 
the various brands of political Ca- 
tholicism exhibited in certain na- 
tions where the old historical Cath- 
olic social tradition is strong. The 
men who are leaders in these “Cath- 
olic” nationalistic movements are 
frequently sincere but misguided 
individuals, who in trying to make 
a literal application of Catholic so- 
cial and political philosophy to the 
contemporary scene, are carried 
away by their own nationalistic or 
narrow party passions, and succeed 
only in misusing the Church’s teach- 
ing, or in misapplying it. A full 
and well-documented description of 
such a misguided movement was 
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given by George Doherty in Har- 
per’s Magazine for January, 1945, 
in which the writer described con- 
ditions in the Argentine, tradition- 
ally a Catholic nation. Other exam- 
ples, less flagrant but more com- 
plex because of historical back- 
grounds, could be given for Spain 
and French-Canada. 

It is important at this time that 
the necessary distinctions between 
the respective spheres of Church 
and State should be made, and re- 
iterated by responsible persons. The 
old close Church-State relationship 
has been succeeded by a different 
conception of the place of the 
Church in our changing society. In 
his brilliant study of the two “pow- 
ers,” the spiritual and the temporal, 
in The Things That Are Not Cae- 
sar’s, Jacques Maritain has written 
the most important book for this 
age. First published in Paris un- 
der the title Primauté du Spirituel 
at the time of the condemnation by 
the Vatican of Charles Maurras’ 
Action Frangaise, this extraordinary 
book created a profound impression 
in Europe, where amongst enlight- 
ened people it was hailed as the 
beginning of a new concept of what 
the relations should be between 
Church and State. It is a pity that 
this book cannot be placed as re- 
quired reading in the hands of all 
those concerned with Catholic po- 
litical thinking. 

The best introduction to the work 
of Jacques Maritain for the unin- 
itiated reader, is probably Three 
Reformers: Luther, Descartes, and 
Rousseau. This is a fascinating 
book, which repays reading many 
times. 

In more recent times, Maritain 
has concerned himself with the con- 
crete application of Thomist prin- 
ciples to modern social and political 
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affairs. In 1936, during the Span- 
ish Civil War, Catholic opinion was 
sharply divided over the thorny 
problem of whether Catholics 
should support, as a matter of po- 
litical exigency, the nominally 
Catholic forces of Franco, or the 
allegedly “democratic” forces of 
the “Loyalists.” It was a difficult 
problem for the average Catholic, 
because the Spanish hierarchy, or 
at least a majority of them, backed 
Franco, especially as it was evident 
that the “Loyalists” were killing and 
torturing large numbers of Catholic 
priests and Religious. 

On the other hand, very many 
Catholics felt a profound sympathy 
for the Spanish masses, and an 
antipathy for a dictator who was 
accepting military assistance from 
Hitler and Mussolini. The actual 
issues were obscured by propa- 
ganda on both sides. The noisy, 
jingoist Catholic press, was vio- 
lent in its support of Franco. 
A minority of more thoughtful 
Catholic periodicals maintained an 
attitude of aloofness. Maritain 
manifested his usual clarity of 
thought by vindicating (in his 
“Lettre sur L’Independence’’) the 
freedom of the philosopher to deal 
as a philosopher, and not as a poli- 
tician, with the problems of con- 
temporary politics, claiming that 
the matter was too complex and ob- 
scure to form a clear practical 
judgment in any case. Subsequent 
events have tended, if not to con- 
firm his judgment, at least to lend 
it inestimably more support in the 
eyes of the Catholic world than his 
fellow co-religionists were willing 
to give it at the time. 

His books dealing with funda- 
mental modern problems include 
Freedom in the Modern World, 
Ransoming the Time, Democracy 
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and the Natural Rights of Man, 
The End of Machiavellianism, and 
True Humanism. This last book is 
truly prophetic, and exemplifies 
Maritain at his best as philosopher, 
poet, and spiritual guide. Art and 
Scholasticism, which we have al- 
ready mentioned, has influenced 
literally dozens of contemporary 
novelists and poets, who have been 
personally helped and guided by 
Maritain’s wise and sympathetic 
approach to their art problems. 

Maritain is convinced that we 
are living now through a “mid- 
night hour” of civilization, a tran- 
sition stage between two worlds. 
The old world commenced four 
hundred years ago, and is now end- 
ing; a new world is in the womb 
of time. He is optimistic, and con- 
stantly encourages his fellow Chris- 
tians to believe that Christianity is 
indestructible, and that although no 
one now alive may see the concrete 
achievement of a new Christendom, 
we are privileged now to work for 
it. “It is not enthusiasm for the 
success of a cause that matters,” he 
observed some years ago, “it is en- 
thusiasm for the cause itself. Very 
likely the charge accounts of the 
present world are too heavy, and it 
will finish badly; but the end of a 
world is not the end of the world. 
We do not know for what time we 
are working.” 

Before the war Maritain kept in 
touch with many of the young in- 
tellectuals of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. He was appalled at 
the dilemma of the young German 
Catholics, faced with the challenge 
of Hitlerism, which meant for them 
either martyrdom or apostasy. 

Maritain’s greatest work is Les 
Degrés du Savoir (in English trans- 
lation The Degrees of Knowledge), 
which appeared in Paris in 1932. 
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This monumental work is one of 
the few great syntheses of human 
knowledge made in this century, 
In it Maritain covers vast fields of 
speculative knowledge, illuminating 
in turn metaphysics, the philosophy 
of nature, and the everyday know- 
edge of the everyday man. All de. 
grees of knowledge, from ordinary 
sense knowledge to the knowledge 
of mystical infusion, are explored 
and related and defined. 


Jacques Maritain is a simple man, 
humble, unassuming, charitable, 
and frail. When living in New York 
the Maritains led an existence very 
much like that of the average Amer- 
ican couple. Maritain assisted daily 
at Mass, returning home for break- 
fast and a reading of the morning 
papers. He then tackled the work 
of the day, perhaps the preparation 
of a lecture, the writing of an ar- 
ticle, or the draft of an address. 

Maritain writes most of his work 
first in longhand, working quickly, 
and afterwards revising. He has a 
very large mail, and his secretary 
sorts out those letters which require 
long thought and long answers, let- 
ters perhaps from world famous 
philosophers, educationists, profes- 
sors, and even statesmen, from those 
which require only routine answers. 

He also dictates from his notes, 
pacing the floor slowly, and often— 
we are told—consuming salted pea- 
nuts and ginger ale while doing s0. 
The Maritains continued in America 
their Paris custom of holding open 
house on Sunday afternoons, at 
which times celebrities of all kinds 
were wont to pay their respects to 
the famous philosopher and think- 
er. 

As French Ambassador to the 
Holy See, Maritain’s life is now in- 
evitably cast into a more formal 
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mold. Founder of the Bibliothéque 
Francaise de Philosophie, the erst- 
while professor who has lectured on 
philosophy at the Universities of 
Louvain, Geneva, Milan, Heidelberg, 
Oxford, Princeton, Harvard, and 
the Catholic University of America, 
now becomes the statesman whose 
duty it is to perform the delicate 
task of representing the Church’s 
erring “oldest daughter” at the 
court of the Supreme Pontiff. 
Jacques Maritain is a holy man, a 
man of prayer, whose whole life has 
been spent in the service of truth, 
and for the Church to which he was 
converted as a young man. It seems 
a fitting climax to this life of service 
to the things of the spirit, and to 
truth and justice, that Maritain 
should now be called upon to handle 
the delicate problems of interna- 
tional diplomacy that will occur be- 
tween the resurrected France and 
the Holy See. No man better fitted 
for this task could have been select- 
ed, although one can say with cer- 
tainty that it is not a job for which 
Maritain himself would have asked. 
Wise, charitable, humble, and pru- 
dent, he is amongst the truly great 
men of the modern world. What- 
ever he is doing, and wherever he 
is, one may be sure that he will be 
perpetually loyal to the high voca- 
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tion to which he has devoted him- 
self through these many years, and 
which is best summed up in his own 
words, written just before the war 
in an article which appeared in J 
Believe, an anthology of personal 
philosophies, edited by Clifton 
Fadiman: 


“I have mentioned the different 
phases through which I passed,” he 
says, “because they gave me the 
opportunity of experiencing per- 
sonally the state of mind of the 
idealistic free-thinker, of the inex- 
perienced convert, and of the Chris- 
tian who becomes aware, as his 
faith takes root, of the purifications 
to which it must be subjected. I 
was likewise enabled to acquire 
some experimental idea of what the 
anti-religious camp and the so- 
called orthodox (bien pensant) 
camp are worth. 

“Neither of them is worth much. 
To my way of thinking, God trains 
us, through our disillusionments 
and mistakes, to understand at last 
that we must believe only in Him 
and not in men, which places us 
in the proper position to marvel 
at all the good which is in men 
in spite of everything and all the 
good which they do in spite of 
themselves.” 


CAUGHT him [the thief] with an unseen hook and an invisible 
line which is long enough to let him wander to the ends of the 
world = still to bring him back with a twitch upon the thread. 


—G. K. Cuesrerton, Father Brown, quoted in Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited 
(Little, Brown & Co.). 






























































































































































































HE warm sunshine of the Sep- 
tember day coming through the 
western windows filled the little 
schoolhouse with a dusty golden 
haze. It was the tapering of the 
afternoon, the time when interest 
worn thin usually gave way to list- 
less indifference, when words of 
reprimand were sent after truant 
attention. But today there was no 
careless dropping of pencils or rul- 
ers, no restive shuffling of feet, no 
mutterings of complaint from mis- 
chievous young Paddy Durkin be- 
ing punished by isolation in the far 
corner of the room. There was no 
sound save the deep rich tones of 
the young teacher’s voice. 

The story went on: “And Cuchu- 
lain said, ‘I care not if my life be 
but the span of a day and a night 
if my deeds be remembered by the 
people of Ireland.’” Electric words 
these. The room was charged with 
them. 

The schoolroom clock pointed to 
the closing hour. The _ teacher 
stopped. There was a moment’s 
silence before the spell unraveled 
itself. Then at the signal for dis- 
missal high-pitched young voices 
clashed in noisy struggle for self- 
assertion. Quickly the schoolroom 
was emptied of its young tenants. 
Only Paddy Durkin lingered, held 
back by unsatisfied interest. The 
teacher looked up. 

“What's the matter, Paddy? Lost 
your copybook again?” 

Encouraged, Paddy approached 
the desk. 

“Mr. Sullivan, was Cuchulain as 
big as you?” 
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“Bigger, Paddy.” 

“Bigger!” The boy’s eyes wid- 
ened. “And he was the greatest 
fighter in the land. Then he could 
make people do just what he want- 
ed, couldn’t he?” 

“That’s right, Paddy. He was a 
master of men. But don’t let me 
be hearing of your doing any more 
fighting. You just tend to your 
books. That’s the best way to learn 
to master men. Now run along, and 
don’t be dropping your book in the 
bog again.” 

The teacher smiled after the 
sturdy little figure. Although Pad- 
dy’s fighting won him more punish- 
ment than was given to any other 
boy in the school, there was a bond 
of sympathy between the boy and 
the teacher. As the latter worked 
at his routine after-school tasks, the 
day was changing its mood. Sullen 
clouds gathered and hung low in 
the sky. The dampness that seeped 
into the room sharpened its musty 
odor and threw into relief its empti- 
ness. The teacher finished his work 
quickly. 

He hated this hour in the school- 
room when the warmth of life was 
gone from the building. As he got 
up from the desk, his big frame 
dwarfed the objects about him. He 
suddenly felt cramped in the little 
room. The feeling was not new. It 
was a forerunner of the fits of black 
depression that occasionally settled 
upon him. Those were the times 
when his hopes were grounded, 
when a heavy mist like that which 
was now blowing in from the ocean 
and shortening the view from the 
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school window seemed to shut him 
off from opportunities, off from any 
life but this. He dreamed great 
deeds, but what chance was there 
for a country schoolmaster to do 
anything but dream? 

He locked the schoolroom door 
after him and started up the road. 
As he neared the farm, he could see 
his brother Martin out in the field, 
working to get the hay in before the 
rain. Poor Martin! From sun-up 
to sun-down he was at his farm 
chores. But never a word of com- 
plaint out of him as long as things 
were going well with the rest of the 
family, and never a time when he 
was too busy to take a day off to 
help a neighbor gather in his crops. 

“Will you be needing any help?” 
Michael called out to him. 

Martin looked up with his slow 
smile. 

“Help is it? Sure, when I’m look- 


ing for help, it isn’t a spalpeen I 
call on.” 
Martin was very proud of his 


younger brother’s size. Michael 
threw off his coat and picked up the 
hay fork. As the last of the hay 
was put in, a soft drizzle started. 

“Now that’s what I’d be calling 
obliging,” Martin remarked. 

Michael picked up his coat, and 
the two brothers started for the 
house. The table was set for tea. 
Their mother was putting the soda 
cake, still hot, on the big platter. 

“Hurry up now and get washed 
before your tea will be getting cold,” 
she warned them. 

Her customary gay greeting was 
missing. Michael looked sharply 
at her and then at his brother to 
see whether he too had noticed that 
her eyes were red. Martin nodded 
back, his face lengthened with 
worry, but neither said anything. 
They knew better than to try to 
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force her confidence. Whatever was 
troubling her she would tell them 
in her own good time. 

As Michael sat down to the table, 
he saw at his place a letter ad- 
dressed to his mother. It was from 
America. 

“A letter from Uncle Tom! 
right to read it, Mother?” 

His mother nodded. She still 
fussed needlessly about the dishes 
on the dresser. 

He had not finished the first page 
when he jumped to his feet in ex- 
citement. 

“Martin, will you be listening to 
this. ‘Now that the European end 
of the war is over, immigration has 
again started. It seems that if one 
of your boys is interested in coming 
over, this would be a good time. I 
have done pretty well myself and 
am now in a position to help one of 
them get started. Since you say 
Martin is running the farm, I 
think Michael should be the one to 
come....’” Michael dropped the 
letter. “Do you hear that, Martin? 
I’m going to America! I won’t be 
shut up in this village any longer. 
Think of it, Mother. Ill have a 
chance to do something worthwhile 
with my life. I'll have a chance to 
amount to something.” 

“It’s grand, Michael. Of course, 
we'll be missing you, but I’m glad 
that you’ll be having your chance.” 
Out of the corner of his eye Martin 
looked anxiously at his mother, but 
she had mastered her tears. 

“Sit down,” she said. “The boat 
will wait until you’ve had your tea.” 

“But I’m not hungry, Mother, and 
I want to run over to tell Father 
Burke before he goes to his Con- 
firmation class.” 

The old priest was seated in an 
easy-chair in his study smoking his 
pipe when the housekeeper let 
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Michael in. He smiled up affec- 
tionately at his former altar boy. 

“Sit down, Michael. I’ve just 
been sitting here reading your old 
hero, Pearse, or perhaps I should 
say trying to read, what with all the 
battles being fought outside my win- 
dows.” He indicated the boys play- 
ing in the street. “I’ve lived through 
the battle of Clontarf and the siege 
of Limerick all in one afternoon, 
and just now young Paddy Durkin, 
from what I can hear, is outdoing 
Cuchulain in fighting single-handed 
against Queen Maeve’s army.” 

Michael laughed. “Why don’t 
you chase the young rascals away, 
Father?” 

“With the spirit of Pearse rest- 
ing in this book in my hands, would 
I be dispersing one of the most vig- 
orous groups of patriots that Ire- 
land has ever seen? No, indeed. 
And it doesn’t seem so long ago that 
I used to see yourself out there 
fighting the Easter Rebellion all over 
again. But now tell me, lad, what’s 
on your mind. You came in here 
looking mighty pleased.” 

Michael leaned toward his old 
friend. “Father, I’m going to Amer- 
ica. Read that.” He passed the 
letter to Father Burke. 

The white-haired priest read the 
letter very slowly, puffing on his 
pipe as he did so. At last he handed 
it back. 

“So you’re going to America. 
Well, I suppose I should have ex- 
pected it. I’ve seen so many of 
them go—the young and the strong, 
but somehow I had hoped — Ah 
well, you’re going to America, and 
one of these days I suppose you’ll 
be a rich man.” 

“Well, a man would never get rich 
in this country.” 

“You're right, lad. Ireland can’t 
offer her children riches.” 
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“You think I should go, don’t you, 
Father? You’ve always said that 
a man should take the opportunity 
to make the most of himself.” 

The priest nodded. “I did indeed, 
and I'd say it again. A man should 
make the most of himself.” He 
passed his tobacco jar to the young 
teacher. “Have a pipeful with me.” 
Michael lighted his pipe. 

“Just think, Father, of those who 
have emigrated to other countries, 
and what they have accomplished 
there. Duffy, prime minister in 
Australia; McGee, prominent in the 
Canadian parliament. ...” 

“I know, I know. The other 
countries have been the richer and 
Ireland the poorer for their going.” 

“Of course, I'll come back even- 
tually.” 

“You'll come back, son, but you 
won’t stay with us. They never 
do. Well, we'll have to get some- 
one to take your place. The people 
of the village will miss you. They 
say it was your speech that got the 
dispensary for us. They don’t have 
many here capable of speaking for 
them. But don’t think that I’m 
blaming you, lad.” 

The two smoked in silence for a 
few minutes. Finally Michael spoke. 

“It isn’t as though there were an 
opportunity here to amount to 
something. What is there for a 
teacher?” 

The priest smiled quizzically. 

“You once admired Padraic 
Pearse greatly. I believe he was a 
teacher—a great teacher.” 

“But Pearse was more than a 
teacher,” Michael protested. “He 
was a great patriot. But he lived 
in a different period, a period when 
there was a chance for a man to 
fight for his country and die for 
it if need be.” 

“Every great teacher is a patriot, 
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Michael. Remember that there are 
two kinds of patriots — those who 
die for their country and those who 
live for it. A country needs men 
to fight for her as much in times of 
peace as in times of war. It needs 
men to fight for the ideals that are 
the lifeblood of the nation. It 
wasn’t only when he took his stand 
in the Post Office building up in 
Dublin that Pearse was fighting for 
Ireland. He was fighting for her 
every day that he stood before a 
class of his students in St. Enda’s. 
He was fighting to keep alive in her 
the old love of freedom. And he 
did, for the ideals that Pearse gave 
to the boys of St. Enda’s and to the 
other young lads whose hero he 
was, they in turn have passed on. 
Didn’t I hear young Paddy Durkin 
out there a while ago declaiming 
Pearse’s favorite quotation from 
Cuchulain? Do you think that 
while such spirit lives in its youth 
any country can be enslaved? Do 
you think that any country can 
succumb to the virus of false ideolo- 
gies while the minds of its young 
draw their nourishment from men 
like Padraic Pearse? If Padraic 
Pearse had never faced a firing 
squad, never even belonged to the 
I. R. B., he would still be one of 
Ireland’s greatest patriots.” 

An ominous shrill-voiced argu- 
ment among the boys outside drew 
the priest to the window. High 
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above the tumult rang the strident 
young voice of Paddy Durkin. 

“Mr. Sullivan said so, and he 
knows more than anyone in all the 
village. He knows more than any- 
one in all Ireland.” 

Father Burke turned, smiling in 
friendly mockery at Michael. But 
in the answering look of the teacher 
there was no amusement. 

“By the way, lad, did you ever 
read this poem of Pearse’s?” He 
thumbed the pages of the book he 
had been reading and handed it to 
Michael. 

There were only eight lines to it, 
but the teacher continued to stare 
at the printed page until the priest 
broke in with: “Sure and wasn’t I 
forgetting my Confirmation class. 
Here, lad, let me give you a light be- 
fore you go. Your pipe is out.” 

The next day it was rumored in 
the village that the young teacher 
must have a vocation because Mau- 
reen Gibbons had seen him the night 
before leaving Father Burke, with 
his eyes just staring ahead and his 
lips moving as though he were say- 
ing a prayer. The words of the 
prayer that Maureen had not heard 
were but part of Pearse’s poem: 


“Of wealth or of glory 
I shall leave nothing behind me 
(I think it, O God, enough!) 
But my name in the heart of a 
child.” 





ENGLAND’S “FATHER OF MUSICKE”’ 


By FrRANcIs J. GUENTNER, S.J. 


7 sixteenth century Munich, Or- 
lando di Lasso was Musicus 
Divinus; to sixteenth century Rome, 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina 
was Princeps Musicae; to London 
of the same period, William Byrd 
was Father of Musicke. And in our 
own century this exceptional Eliza- 
bethan still lays claim to being Eng- 
land’s chief representative among 
the world’s musical geniuses. But 


who was this unrivaled master, 
considered of such worth as to be 
appointed to membership in the 
Chapel Royal and to be given the 
post of honorary organist—all in 
spite of the fact that he was a con- 
firmed Papist? The Queen and the 


court appréciateurs of music must 
indeed have been lovers of art if 
they could foster and patronize such 
a contradiction in their very house- 
hold. 

While it is true that the main 
contribution of Elizabethan England 
to the world of artistic creation was 
its literature, still the contribution 
of the musical composers of that 
same era was only a little less great. 
And William Byrd is to English mu- 
sic what William Shakespeare is to 
English literature. There was noth- 
ing of the revolutionary in Byrd to 
attract Europe’s attention. He was 
not a Monteverdi, a Beethoven, or a 
Debussy. He saw no need for dras- 
tic changes in either musical style 
or form. Rather he was content, 
as were Mozart, Schubert, and 
Brahms, to take the heritage of mu- 
sic as it had been bequeathed to 
him, and to add to it his own per- 
sonality; he was the Henry Purcell 


of the sixteenth century in that re- 
spect. 

If we compare Byrd’s musical 
output with that of Lasso or Pales- 
trina, we must conclude that he was 
not a very prolific composer. But 
the basis of our comparison should 
not be the actual number of their 
respective works; we must also con- 
sider the circumstances in which 
each found himself doing his work. 
Lasso and Palestrina were living in 
countries where Catholicism was in 
no way Officially proscribed, and 
where Catholic patrons were not 
only free to support the arts, but 
considered it a privilege to do so. 
Hence we can understand why Lasso 
undertook to compose over forty 
Masses, and Palestrina over ninety. 
Byrd, on the other hand, was living 
in Elizabeth’s England; and Eliza- 
beth’s prime interest was the aboli- 
tion of the Mass and everything else 
that was specifically Roman Catho- 
lic. In such circumstances it is easy 
to see that musical settings of the 
Mass were not needed, and the very 
idea of publishing them must have 
been fraught with danger. Conse- 
quently Byrd tried his hand at only 
three Masses, all of which appear 
to have been published with some 
secrecy. Yet some critics consider 
his five-part Mass as one of the 
rare products of musical genius, 
and as such to be placed side by 
side with Palestrina’s “Pope Mar- 
cellus” Mass, Vittoria’s “Requiem,” 
Bach’s “B-Minor” Mass, and Beetho- 
ven’s “Missa Solemnis.” 

While the Masses number only 
three, the Latin motets of Byrd total 
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well over two hundred. In these 
compositions his mastery is every- 
where conspicuous. All the con- 
trapuntal forms—the final distilla- 
tion of the long experiments of the 
Flemish schools—are at his com- 
mand. His use of dissonance is free 
and bold, and he chooses to disre- 
gard many of the finer points of 
conventional harmony. Among his 
other works are over a hundred 
pieces in madrigal style, fifty songs 
with string accompaniment, some 
thirty compositions for the virginal, 
and anthems and other pieces for 
the Reformist services. Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes quite appropriately re- 
marks that Byrd’s versatility in the 
several fields of musical composi- 
tion enables him to invite compari- 
son with all the specialists of his 
time. And he likewise claims that 
his Anglican “Great Service” is the 
supreme model in this form of com- 
position. 

Music composition and his duties 
at the Chapel Royal were not the 
only things that occupied Byrd’s 
time. In 1575 he and Thomas Tallis 
obtained from the Queen, in recog- 
nition of their services in the 
Chapel, a twenty-one year patent 
for the printing and selling of mu- 
sic and music paper, and for the 
importation of music from foreign 
countries. Anyone who infringed 
this right was liable to a penalty of 
40 shillings. Tallis died ten years 
later, and Byrd became the sole 
owner of the patent. Thus on all 
the imprints of music during this 
time we find the line: “Printed by 
... the assigne of W. Byrd.” And 
it was only for money considera- 
tions that printers could print and 
publish music. The historian will 
recall that Elizabeth’s lavish grant- 
ing to her special friends of monopo- 
lies on the sales of various com- 
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modities of life became a cause for 
complaint in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Law Courts also claimed 
some of Byrd’s time and attention, 
for there are extant records of at 
least six law suits in which he was 
involved. Most of them concerned 
property disputes, and none seem 
to have been a cause of scandal. 

A complete and definitive Catho- 
lic biography of Byrd has yet to be 
written, and until it appears, there 
is much about his relations with the 
court that must remain conjecture. 
The religion of the Queen’s special 
employees seems not to have pre- 
sented too great a source of friction, 
provided always that these subjects 
were politically loyal and profes- 
sionally outstanding. But even so, 
the Catholic courtiers often lived by 
the caprice of Elizabeth, perhaps 
hardly knowing whether to expect 
a word of praise or a kick of scorn. 
Biographers had formerly believed 
that only the protection of powerful 
friends at court could have made 
possible a life such as the one that 
Byrd lived. For legislation against 
the Catholics in the 1580’s and 
1590’s increased rather than de- 
creased. But it seems certain now 
that in his own right Byrd was such 
an outstanding character, and such 
a nationally admired figure, that 
special intercession at court in his 
behalf was not necessary. An al- 
lowance had to be made in his case, 
even though he were a “stiff Papist.” 

The foremost difficulty that pre- 
sents itself to the Catholic is how 
to understand Byrd’s participation 
in the Reformed Services of the 
Court Chapel. The problem has 
nowhere (to my knowledge) been 
thoroughly investigated. The facts 
are clear. From his first official 
position at Lincoln Cathedral till his 
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death, he was either actually or 
nominally connected with Protes- 
tant churches and their services. At 
Lincoln he was organist; then he 
was sworn in as a member of the 
Chapel Royal, again in the position 
of organist — presumably to assist 
the aging Thomas Tallis, who had 
apparently experienced no qualms 
of conscience in joining the Protes- 
tant cause. Byrd retained his posi- 
tion in the Royal Chapel until his 
death, but during the last several 
years he was in retirement, the post 
of organist being held by two other 
prominent musicians of the day. 
Besides having this personal con- 
nection with the Reformed services, 
he also wrote music for them. 
Side by side with these facts we 
must consider his close alliance 
with the Catholic cause. He first 
figured in the list of recusants in his 
local Anglican parish (at Harling- 
ton) in 1585. (His wife had been 


“presented” as much as seven years 
earlier.) From then on until well 
‘ato the 1600’s we find Byrd time 
and time again being listed as recu- 


sant. From 1605 to 1615 he was 
regularly “presented.” And we have 
W. Barclay Squire’s word for it that 
Byrd was actually excommunicated 
by the (Anglican) Archdiaconal 
Court of Essex in 1598. Is this not 
an extraordinary anomaly—to be at 
favor in court, but a recusant in the 
local parish? Other extant evidence 
apprises us of the fact that Byrd 
attended the secret Masses of the 
Jesuits, Henry Garnet and Blessed 
Robert Southwell. And an undated 
document — more probably written 
in the middle 1580’s—lists the home 
of a certain Mr. Byrd to be searched 
since he was a reliever of Papists 
and a conveyor of money to them 
across the sea. To assure us that 
Byrd actually held fast to his re- 
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ligion until his death, we have his 
oft-quoted will and testament, writ. 
ten in November of 1622. He begins 
with an invocation to the Holy Trin. 
ity, and then gives his own name, 
address, and age (eighty years), 
Following this, he bequeaths his 
soul to God, craves forgiveness of 
his sins, and asks that he may live 
and die a perfect member of the 
holy, Catholic Church, “without 
which I beeleve theire is noe Salva- 
tion for mee.” 

Perhaps one of the most public 
manifestations of his loyalty to the 
faith was his attitude toward the 
affair of Blessed Edmund Campion, 
S.J. Campion, in company with a 
group of disguised English Jesuits 
and secular priests, educated on the 
continent, had come to England in 
1580. For a year Campion traveled 
the length and breadth of the island, 
administering the sacraments, re- 
calling heretics, secretly preaching 
fortitude in suffering. Then in the 
summer of 1581 he was discovered 
almost by chance, captured, and 
taken to the Tower of London. A 
“seditious Jesuit” caught in Eng- 
land at this time could be nothing 
less than a traitor, the government 
declared. Before his trial was be- 
gun, he was summoned to Leicester 
House to the presence of the Queen. 
If he would but give up believing 
this Popish nonsense, the road to 
high preferments would be opened 
before him. Patiently and politely 
he refused. A long and drawn out 
trial preceded his execution at Ty- 
burn on December Ist. All London 
watched, breathless and agog, as 
this hero of Christ was taken from 
rack to conference room and back 
to rack, but always refusing to give 
the information they wanted, al- 
ways pointing out the flaw in the 
arguments of the Anglican divines. 
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After the execution a large part 
of the citizenry openly condemned 
this outrageous injustice. Even the 
populace could distinguish between 
death for being a traitor and death 
for being a priest. It was evident 
that the affair had been handled 
badly. Within a little over a year 
Cecil had published a pamphlet in 
which he tried to justify the action 
against Campion. It surely would 
not do to let sympathy for this mar- 
tyr spread among the people. Yet 
we find William Byrd, the court 
composer and organist, including 
among his Songs of Sadnes and 
Pietie, published in 1588, the musi- 
cal setting to several stanzas from 
“Why Do I Use My Paper, Ink, and 
Pen?,” a poem which had been writ- 
ten by Henry Walpole (himself a 
Jesuit martyred for his priesthood 
in 1595) to honor the life and death 
of “the most famous Clerk and vir- 
tuous Priest Edmund Campion.” 
Paul Henry Lang does not hesi- 
tate to say that after Shakespeare 
Byrd is without doubt the most im- 
posing figure of the English Renais- 
sance, towering above all his con- 
temporaries. And just as the com- 
patriot composers of Palestrina 
freely proclaimed him the most out- 
standing Italian master, so the Eng- 
lish contemporaries of Byrd spoke 
of him only with the highest praise. 
Already in 1586 Father Weston, the 
Jesuit, had called him “the most 
celebrated musician and organist of 
the English nation.” Thomas Mor- 
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ley, famous pupil of Byrd, dedi- 
cated a little book of music theory 
to him in 1597, and spoke of him as 
“never without reverence to be 
named of the musicians.” And 
Henry Peacham in his discussion 
of the various authors and national 
figures of the day as found in The 
Compleat Gentleman, published in 
1622, speaks of Byrd as a composer 
to whom he knows no equal. The 
Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal 
notes that his death took place on 
July 4, 1623, and quite appropri- 
ately calls him a “Father of Mu- 
sicke.” 

If the continent over a period of 
almost two centuries had careless- 
ly relegated the masterpieces of the 
sixteenth century polyphonists to 
hidden and dusty shelves, and had 
needed an enthusiastic priest, Karl 
Proske, to bring again to light and 
to publish abroad the riches of the 
Golden Age of Church music; so 
too, England had chosen to worship 
at the altar of Purcell, and had for- 
gotten that before Purcell came 
Tallis and Byrd and Fayrfax and 
Taverner. And in England it was 
Sir Richard Terry, who less by re- 
search into the ups and downs of 
Byrd’s interesting and complicated 
life than by actual performance of 
his greatest works, brought to the 
attendants of Westminster Cathe- 
dral, and thence to London and to 
the world, the glory of the music 
of sixteenth century Catholic Eng- 
land. 











THE GHOST IN HAMLET 


By I. J. 


T is probable that the Ghost in 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet was the 
first and only specter on an Eliza- 
bethan stage to rise from a region 
so unfashionable as Purgatory. In 
the Senecan tragedies of the time 
the revenge-ghost was a wooden fig- 
ure burdened with the cumbersome 
machinery of pagan mythology and 
utterly devoid of spiritual signifi- 
cance. We can measure the great- 
ness of Shakespeare’s achievement 
by the lines which the unknown au- 
thor of A Warning for Fair Women 
(1599) penned for his Introduction, 
in which he holds up to scorn the 
traditional revenge- ghost of the 
Elizabethan stage: 


“Then, too, a filthy whining ghost, 

Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather 
pilch, 

Comes screaming like a pig half 
sticked, 

And cries ‘Vindicta! Revenge! Re- 
venge!’” 


If we except a few picturesque 
details borrowed from the popular 
ghostlore of his time, Shakespeare 
went directly for the main outlines 
of his Ghost to the Catholic doctrine 
of Purgatory. That the Ghost comes 
from Purgatory is evident from his 
description of his abode in the other 
world as primarily a state of puri- 
fication, consisting of “sulph’rous 
and tormenting flames,” to which 
he submits himself temporarily, un- 
til the sins committed during his 
life on earth are “burnt and purged 
away.” Later in the same scene 
this impression is confirmed when 
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Hamlet, on the authority of St. Pat. 
rick (“Yes, by St. Patrick”), adjures 
Horatio to believe that the appari- 
tion which they have just encoun- 
tered is “an honest ghost.” In the 
devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages Ireland’s patron saint was con- 
stantly associated with Purgatory, 
and even to this day one of his 
chosen retreats on the island of 
Lough Derg, in Donegal, is known 
as St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
Regarding three purgatorial de- 
tails, the fire, the intensity of the 
pain, and the location, the Ghost is 
orthodox. Twice he specifies fire as 
the purifying medium of Purgatory, 
and of course this is in accord with 
the traditional belief of the West- 
ern Church. The intensity of the 
pain is another essential which is 
stressed by the Ghost, who declares 
that if he were allowed to reveal 
the secrets of Purgatory he could 
tell a tale whose lightest word would 
harrow up the soul of his son. Here 
he seems to be echoing St. Augus- 
tine’s oft-quoted statement that the 
fire of Purgatory is more severe 
than any pain that can be felt, seen, 
or conceived in this world. The 
Ghost mentions his “prison-house,” 
but he does not locate it in words, 
because at the end of his interview 
with Hamlet he vanished from 
sight by descending through a trap- 
door which led into the cellar be- 
neath the stage, thus indicating that 
Purgatory was located somewhere 
in the bowels of the earth. The 
Elizabethan stage - convention gov- 
erning ghosts, stemming from the 
miracle and the morality plays, con- 
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formed to the popular religious be- 
liefs of the Middle Ages. Here we 
must distinguish between defined 
dogmas and what Cardinal New- 
man styles “floating religious opin- 
ions.” Popular tradition, inspired 
by passages in the Old Testament 
describing the earth as opening and 
swallowing sinners alive, and also 
impressed by volcanic phenomena, 
placed Hell in the center of the ter- 
restrial globe; and, moreover, in- 
fluenced by the association of fire, 
constituted Purgatory a suburb of 
the infernal region. In reality, 
Purgatory, the creation of divine 
mercy, is a suburb of Heaven, such 
as Dante made it in the Divine 
Comedy, where his mount of purga- 
tion bridges the space between green 
earth and blue sky. An epic poet 
like Dante could run counter to 
popular tradition when his spiritual 
insight dictated, but Shakespeare 
the playwright was bound by the 
stage-conventions of his time. 

Two other details in the speech 
of the Ghost—his horror of sin and 
his reverence for the sacramental 
means employed by the Church 
Militant to combat sin -— are just 
what we should expect from a holy 
soul undergoing purgation. After 
telling Hamlet how he had been 
poisoned by his brother, he la- 
ments: 


“Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s 
hand 


Of life, of crown, of queen, at once 


dispatched; 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my 
sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, una- 
neled, 

No reck’ning made, but sent to my 
account 

With all my imperfections on my 
head.” 
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Purgatory is the state of those who 
depart this life in venial sin. When, 
therefore, the Ghost refers to “the 
blossoms” of his sin, and, in an ear- 
lier line, to his “foul crimes,” we 
are not to regard Hamlet’s father as 
a great sinner. He is looking at his 
unforgiven venial sins sub specie 
aeternitatis. The climax of his 
lament is reached in the last three 
lines, in which he states that he 
died “unhousel’d” (without Holy 
Viaticum), “disappointed” (unpre- 
pared as by the Sacrament of 
Penance), “unaneled” (without Ex- 
treme Unction), “No _ reck’ning 
made” (unconfessed), and “With 
all my imperfections on my head” 
(unabsolved). This moving tribute 
to the supernatural power of the 
Church, as manifested in the ad- 
ministration of the last sacraments, 
recalls the stress placed on these 
sacraments in the morality play, 
Everyman, whose theme is how to 
prepare for a happy death. 

The main objection to the Ghost 
in Hamlet is his motive for leaving 
Purgatory. The command laid up- 
on his son—to revenge his father’s 
murder—does not harmonize with 
St. Paul’s injunction: “To no man 
rendering evil for evil. . . . Revenge 
not yourselves, my dearly beloved; 
but give place unto wrath, for it is 
written: Revenge is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord” (Rom. xii. 
17-19). The Church has always 
condemned private revenge as mor- 
ally wrong. As a matter of fact, 
blood-revenge had no legal stand- 
ing in Elizabethan England, and it 
was constantly inveighed against 
by moralists. Lord Bacon, for 
example, begins his essay, “Of Re- 
venge,” with this sentence: “Re- 
venge is a kind of wild justice, 
which the more man’s nature runs 
to, the more ought law to weed it 
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out.” The anomaly of a Catholic 
ghost from Purgatory urging blood- 
vengeance as a sacred duty may be 
explained in terms of the popular 
theory that Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
was based on a crude revenge play 
by Thomas Kyd, with a moral at- 
mosphere akin to that of the origi- 
nal Saxon story; but this is a 
counsel of despair, for it argues 
that, theologically speaking, Shake- 
speare was a muddled thinker, who 
mixed pagan and Christian elements 
in his drama with a fine disregard 
for ethical fitness. 


In Catholic literature and tradi- 
tion the ever recurring motive for 
the return of souls from Purgatory 
is the asking of prayers from the 
faithful. In Doctor Faustus Chris- 
topher Marlowe bears witness to 
Catholic belief, for, when his invisi- 
ble Faustus snatches food from the 
Pope’s hands, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine exclaims: “My lord, it may be 
some ghost, newly crept out of Pur- 
gatory, come to beg a pardon of 
your Holiness.” That Shakespeare 
was also acquainted with the main 
function of purgatorial ghosts is 
evident from the lines he gives to 
Horatio, who adjures the spirit of 
Hamlet’s father to speak 


“If there be any good thing to be 
done 

That may to thee do ease, and 
grace to me.” 


However, the purgatorial ghost as a 
punitive agent is not entirely absent 
from medieval religious works. In 
a book review appearing in The 
Times Literary Supplement for 
January 9, 1930, the writer sug- 
gested that Shakespeare’s associa- 
tion of Purgatory with St. Patrick 
derives from passages in The Golden 
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Legend, a book which “in Shake. 
speare’s youth [was] still lying 
about in households which favoured 
the old religion.” The hagiographi- 
cal work of Jacopo de Voragine, 
one of the most popular books of 
the Middle Ages, was translated in- 


‘to English by Caxton in 1483, and 


reprinted as late as 1527. If the 
Times reviewer had read the sec- 
tion which Jacopo de Voragine de- 
votes to All Souls’ Day, he might 
have suggested that The Golden 
Legend supplied Shakespeare with 
a prototype of the Ghost in Hamlet. 
Jacopo de Voragine narrates the 
story of a soldier, who, on setting 
out to fight the Moors, left his horse 
in charge of a kinsman on condi- 
tion that if he died in battle the 
kinsman should sell the horse and 
give the price to the poor. The sol- 
dier perished in battle, but the kins- 
man kept the horse for himself. 
After some time the dead man ap- 
peared “more shining than the sun,” 
announced that he was suffering in 
Purgatory, and predicted eternal 
damnation for the treacherous kins- 
man. Of course, Jacopo de Vora- 
gine was not a critical historian, 
and his story of the soldier may be 
entirely legendary, but it does fur- 
nish a striking instance of a purga- 
torial ghost functioning as an agent 
of divine justice, and as such it 
may have influenced Shakespeare. 

At any rate Shakespeare took 
pains to safeguard his Ghost by 
having him qualify the naked com- 
mand to revenge by the following 
solemn injunctions: 


“But, howsoever thou pursuest this 
act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy 
soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught. 
her to heaven, 


Leave 
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And to those thorns that in her 
bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her.” 


The words, “Taint not thy mind,” 
forbid Hamlet to kill his uncle from 
motives of personal hatred. He is 
to be an executioner akin to the 
hangman appointed by the State— 
not a blood-avenger in the ordinary 
sense. He is not to do the thing in 
hot blood, nor is he to resort to de- 
ceit or treachery. If it were simply 
a matter of poisoning the King, or 
of stabbing him in the back, why 
does Hamlet in the last act of the 
play make the significant statement 
that he has been “in continual prac- 
tice” with the rapier ever since he 
saw the Ghost? It is manifest that 
his intention all along was to accuse 
his uncle of his crimes, give him a 
chance to defend himself, and then 
kill him in a fair fight. No other 


course of action would be in keep- 


ing with the command of the Ghost, 
or with his own noble and chival- 
rous nature. The Ghost, therefore, 
comes not on a personal mission, 
but as sent by a higher power 
to sanction the punishment of a 
Machiavellian villain who is guilty 
of fratricide and regicide, adultery 
and incest, intrigue and usurpation 
—crimes which it seemed impossi- 
ble for man to discover and which 
therefore could not be brought to 
judgment by a legal and public 
process. 

There are other indications that 
the spirit of Hamlet’s father did not 
come on a mission of personal ven- 
geance. A. C. Bradley asks why 
Shakespeare made the Ghost so 
majestical a figure who checks in 
Hamlet the outburst of pity for his 
father, and he answers that the 
Ghost was evidently intended to af- 
fect the imagination as “the mes- 
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senger of divine justice.” The fact, 
too, that the Ghost appears as a 
warrior king, clad in complete steel, 
would seem to indicate that his 
visitation is connected not with a 
vendetta but with the welfare of the 
entire kingdom. Nor can it be ig- 
nored that the dramatist brings the 
scene in which the Ghost appears 


to Marcellus and Horatio to a climax 


with passages of exquisite poetry, 
and especially with a tender tribute 
to the Christmastide. Here Shake- 
speare recommends his Ghost to us 
with a religious association that 
encourages us to look upon him 
as the representative of a higher 
power. And finally, Hamlet’s first 
words after the disappearance of 
his father’s spirit clearly denote that 
the duty which he has accepted is 
on a loftier plane than that of pri- 
vate revenge. He exclaims: 


“O all you host of heaven! O earth! 
What else? 
And shall I couple hell? O fie!” 


In these lines Hamlet summarizes 
his motives for acting—the sanc- 
tion of the Ghost (connoted by “host 
of heaven”) and the prompting of 
his own higher nature to obey the 
Ghost (connoted by “earth”). Shall 
he add personal hatred prompted 
by his lower nature (connoted by 
“hell”)? For the time being he re- 
jects the temptation, but the key to 
his internal conflict is that his 
hatred of his uncle, which fur- 
nishes him with personal incentives 
to revenge, will not down. 

His interview with the Ghost 
leaves Hamlet in a state of feverish 
excitement. When Horatio and 
Marcellus rejoin him, his “wild and 
whirling words” are designed to 
balk their curiosity concerning the 
mission of the Ghost. For the mo- 
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ment he must share his secret with 
no one, although he does assure 
Horatio, by invoking the name of 
St. Patrick, that the apparition is 
“an honest ghost” from Purgatory, 
and not a masquerading demon. 
He asks his friends to swear on the 
cross of Christ (the hilt of his 
sword) that they will not reveal 
what they have seen, what they 
have heard, or what they know in 
case he should “put an antic dispo- 
sition on.” His threefold demand 
that they swear secrecy is echoed 
by the Ghost under the earth, where 
Purgatory was supposed to be lo- 
cated. During the administration 
of the oaths it is evident that Ham- 
let seeks emotional relief in hysteri- 
cal jesting, but why this hysterical 
jesting should take the form of 
flippant references to his father’s 
spirit has puzzled commentators. 
Nothing could be more irreverent 
than the expressions, “this fellow 
in the cellarage,” “truepenny,” 
“boy,” “old mole,” and “worthy 
pioner.” These expressions are 
charged with a topical significance, 
which stresses the actor playing the 
part of the Ghost rather than the 
Ghost himself. They shatter the 
dramatic illusion because they poke 
fun at a crude bit of stage business, 
which Shakespeare may have in- 
herited from the old play by Kyd. 
The actor who impersonated the 
Ghost descended by a trap into the 
cellar, which lends meaning to Ham- 
let’s reference to “this fellow in the 
cellarage.” When Hamlet adminis- 
ters the oaths he shifts his position 
on the stage, and his movements are 
matched by the actor in the dimly 
lighted cellar, who moves about like 
a mole in the earth or a miner in a 
shaft (“truepenny”), or a soldier in 
a deep trench (“pioner”). 

How did the Elizabethans react 
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when they saw the Ghost, whom 
Marcellus describes as “majestical,” 
suddenly drop through a trap, and 
when they heard his sepulchral 
voice from the cellar? John Giel- 
gud thinks that the disappearance 
of the Ghost through a trap would 
be laughed at by modern playgoers, 
and he states that when he produced 
Hamlet in London the “Swears” of 
of the Ghost under the stage often 
made the audience laugh. We may 
well believe that the grotesque stage 
business required of the Ghost was 
a source of merriment to the spec- 
tators at the Globe. And because 
his audience laughed when the 
Ghost cried “Swear,” Shakespeare 
deliberately shattered the dramatic 
illusion by putting jocular refer- 
ences in the mouth of Hamlet. But 
it should be noted that Hamlet’s 
levity bears only on the stage busi- 
ness; the matter of the cellarage 
scene, the solemn administration of 
the three oaths binding his com- 
panions to secrecy, is serious 
enough. And the scene ends on a 
grave note when Hamlet addresses 
the Ghost with his father’s spirit 
only in mind: “Rest, rest, perturbéd 
spirit!” 

The Ghost does not appear again 
until the fourth scene of Act III, 
the closet scene, when he shows 
himself to Hamlet but not to Queen 
Gertrude. From a remark dropped 
by Ophelia in a preceding scene we 
know that two months have elapsed 
since Hamlet saw the Ghost upon 
the battlements of Elsinore Castle. 
Up to the triumphal issue of the 
play scene, his delay in killing the 
King, as he himself informs us in 
the soliloquy with which Act II. 
ends, is motivated by the doubt that 
the apparition which he has seen 
may be a devil who comes to damn 
him. After the play scene, in which 
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the King betrays his guilt, Hamlet 
is convinced that he can “take the 
ghost’s word for a thousand pound,” 
but he still delays, now without any 
justification. But we should note 
that both before and after the play 
scene the hell of hatred which the 
Ghost had forbidden him and which 
he himself at first had rejected, re- 
turns again and again to plague 
him. His hatred of his uncle and 
his disgust at his mother’s sensual- 
ity become obsessions. Under the 
spell of his brooding melancholy he 
taints and tortures his mind, with 
the result that he seeks relief in out- 
bursts of hysterical emotion, which 
bring him close to insanity. He is 
conscious of this flaw, for he admits 
to Horatio that he is “passion’s 
slave,” and to Laertes he speaks of 
his “sore distraction.” 

The closet scene opens with both 
mother and son in a state of ten- 
sion. She is determined to rebuke 
him for his treatment of the King 
in the play scene, and he, in a mood 
of wild excitement, has come “to 
speak daggers to her.” The Queen 
becomes frightened, and Polonius, 
concealed as an eavesdropper, cries 
for help, only to meet his death 
when Hamlet plunges his sword 
through the arras. Hamlet then 
proceeds to wring the heart of his 
mother, although the Ghost had 
commanded him to leave her to the 
stings of her conscience. He pic- 
tures her sensuality in terms of 
withering scorn, but it is evident 
that his condemnation of her sin is 
based on the purely human motives 
that it is a shameful betrayal of her 
first husband and a disgusting affair 
in a woman of her years. His rage 
then vents itself in a denunciation 
of the King, which comes to a sud- 
den stop with the appearance of the 
Ghost. Hamlet’s lines to the Ghost 
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are a clear admission that he has 
shirked his duty because he had 
yielded to the temptation to unpack 
his heart in words of futile passion 
—even as he was doing when the 
Ghost interrupted him. He cries 
out: 


“Do you not come your tardy son to 
chide, 
That, lapsed in time and passion, 
lets go by 
Th’ important acting of your dread 
command?” 


The Ghost reiterates the com- 
mand to revenge his murder and he 
also indicates why he remains in- 
visible and inaudible to the Queen. 
He makes but one speech of six 
lines: 


“Do not forget. This visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted 
purpose. 

But look, amazement on thy moth- 
er sits. 

O, step between her and her fight- 
ing soul! 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest 
works. 

Speak to her, Hamlet.” 


The command to revenge as origi- 
nally given by the majestical fig- 
ure on the battlements was in 


truth a “dread command” com- 
pared with the mild exhortation 
contained in the first two lines of 
the above speech. The stern in- 
junction of the first act has virtual- 
ly become an entreaty. It is also 
noteworthy that the Ghost does not 
appear to the Queen. The lines 
which express his pathetic regard 
for her distress supply the reason 
—he wishes to spare her the shock. 
And in the line, “O, step between 
her and her fighting soul,” he bids 








Hamlet aid her in conflict with evil. 
He is still the minister of divine jus- 
tice but with an added spiritual 
concern for his wife and son. This 
explains why Hamlet sees him as a 
“gracious figure,” clad not in armor 
but “in the habit as he lived,” and 
with a “piteous” expression on his 
countenance. It is clear that the 
Ghost is looking at Hamlet when 
his face is suffused with pity, for 
his son exclaims: 


“Do not look upon me, 
Lest with this piteous action you 
convert 
My stern effects.” 


The agitation of the Ghost, so 
marked in his countenance, also ex- 
tends to his manner of departure, 
for he “steals away”—as if in 
anguish. 

This compassionate visitation 
with all its spiritual implications is 
explicable in terms of the Ghost’s 
knowledge of what has happened to 
Hamlet since the first visitation on 
the battlements. If the Ghost is 
cognizant of his son’s melancholy, 
doubt, frustration, and hysteria bor- 
dering on insanity, it is understand- 
able why he interrupts Hamlet in 
the midst of a frenzied outburst, 
why he comes in the “gracious fig- 
ure” of a father and not as a war- 
rior king, why he administers only 
a gentle reproof regarding Hamlet’s 
delay in killing Claudius, why he 
exhorts Hamlet to bring spiritual 
aid to the Queen, and, above all, 
why he is so strangely agitated at 
the sight of his son. In a word, do 
the souls in Purgatory know what 
is happening to their loved ones on 
earth? St. Thomas Aquinas an- 
swers that by natural knowledge 
separated souls do not know what 
occurs on earth but that the affairs 
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of the living can be made known to 
them by special revelations from 
God. Francisco Suarez, who was a 
contemporary of Shakespeare, is 
even more specific. He asserts “that 
the souls in Purgatory are holy and 
dear to God, that they love us with 
a true love and are mindful of our 
wants, and that they know in a gen- 
eral way our necessities and our 
dangers, and how great is our need 
of divine help and divine grace.” It 
would seem, therefore, that Shake- 
speare, whether he was conscious of 
it or not, conformed to the teach- 
ings of these theologians when he 
represented the Ghost in the closet 
scene as a compassionate visitant 
mindful of the weakness of his wife 
and perturbed by the emotional in- 
stability of his son. 

That the visit of the Ghost is not 
as futile as some critics assert is 
evinced in the closet scene itself by 
Hamlet’s changed attitude toward 
his mother. He obeys the command 
of the Ghost and steps “between her 
and her fighting soul.” This time 
his hortatory approach is entirely 
spiritual, not unlike that of a priest 
in the confessional. He urges his 
mother to confess, to repent, and to 
lead a new life; he begs her to avoid 
the occasion of her sin; and he hum- 
bly instructs her on how to break 
a bad habit. He welcomes her show 
of repentance and his speech ends 
on a tender note. On his way to the 
door, however, he sees the body of 
Polonius. Recalling how his mother 
had permitted this man to spy upon 
him, he feels that he can trust no 
one, and he returns to castigate her 
with bitter irony. It is manifest 
that the second visitation of the 
Ghost does not cure Hamlet once 
and for all of his old temptation to 
indulge in hysterical tirades against 
the King and the Queen. His words 
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to his mother on the difficulty of 
conquering a bad habit should have 
warned us not to expect an imme- 
diate conversion in his own case. 
Nevertheless, it should be stressed 
that the brief flare-up with which 
the closet scene ends is his last, at 
least as far as the King and the 
Queen are concerned. We should 
credit the Ghost therefore with help- 
ing him to rid his soul of this peril- 
ous stuff. 

The Ghost of the battlements 
shocked and unnerved Hamlet; the 
Ghost of the Queen’s closet re- 
stores his equilibrium. Although 
Hamlet does not mention the Ghost 


again, his second encounter with 
his father’s spirit exercises an as- 
suaging influence on him to the end 
of the play. It is true that he loses 
all self-control at the grave of 
Ophelia when he lashes out against 
Laertes, but, if we except this tran- 
sitory relapse, he marches steadily 
forward to sanity, peace of mind, 
a new consciousness of power, and 
a feeling that he is in the hands of 
Divine Providence, until in the final 
scene the tortured soul whom we 
have known as Prince Hamlet be- 
comes for the first time in the course 
of the action his noble and normal 
self. 


BALLAD FOR ST. JOSEPH 


By SisTER THoMaAsS ManrieE, O.P. 


JOSEPH took to the road 
To write in the Roman’s book 
And Mary the Maid with Child 
Leaned sore on the shepherd’s crook. 


The wee Babe smiled in His Mother’s arms 
For all ’twas a cave for an inn 

Angels sang soft lullabies 
The stars blinked down and were dim. 


But Joseph took to the road again 
And Egypt harbored three 
Then on the way to Nazareth 
O, a walking-man was he. 


A walking-man was Joseph true 
A-walking with his Son 

Who waited nigh on thirty years 
Then walked—the Holiest One. 











O important a figure is William 
Blake, so arresting as an artist, 
so compelling as a poet, so difficult 
and so challenging as a person, that 
it is a matter of real importance to 
know on whose side he is. Is he 
more saint than sinner, or vice 
versa? Can those of the Faith find 
in him a voice for their cause, or 
are they to be wary of him as a 
dangerous subverter of faith and 
morals? For he must be reckoned 
with as a power wherever he is. 
Indeed, power seems to inhere in 
every manifestation of his genius. 
If there is any one word which 
springs to the mind when one 
thinks of him, it is energy—energy 
of line, of rhythm, of mass, of color; 
energy of joy and of protest; energy 
seething, but finally rising through 
the whole artistic chemistry of 
imagination. It is our belief that 
the elements in Blake which have 
struck so many critics as contradic- 
tory, ambiguous, or merely mud- 
dled, can, in fact, find a place along 
a consistent curve of development. 
We have therefore, in this study, 
tried to trace this development, 
along with his peculiar expression 
of his creative force, from its 
earliest stirrings in the Poetical 
Sketches to its final crashing cre- 
scendo in the Prophetical Books. 
Modern critics have various 


names for this creative force with- 
in man: Bergson called it élan vital; 
Shaw, somewhat lamely, “the life 
force”; Freud, more crudely, “li- 
bido.” Whatever it is called, this 
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will to live creatively in mind and 
body is man’s profoundest instinct 
and is rooted in eternity. Blake’s 
passion was huge and he gloried in 
it, declaring that “exuberance is 
beauty,” “energy is eternal delight,” 
or in his characteristically startling 
idiom, “the lust of the goat is the 
bounty of God.” It is my belief that 
it is the sublimation of this vast pas- 
sion that accounts for the magni- 
tude of Blake’s genius, for with his 
emotional energy was combined a 
probing, ranging intellect, unembar- 
rassed by the need for orthodoxy, 
but endowed with highly sensitive 
faculties of observation and mem- 
ory. Blake’s natural gifts grew 
through his absorption of the stuff 
of great poetry, enabling him to 
handle the unseen forces of the soul 
and to body them forth in an idiom 
of potent visual imagery. His in- 
sight was deepened through study- 
ing the tradition of the world’s 
great literature, from the Old Tes- 
tament to Wordsworth. 

Perhaps in passing we ought to 
take cognizance of the vast amount 
of energy that was required for the 
development of the mere techniques 
of Blake’s art, literary and pictorial; 
for his many volumes of poetry 
were not printed, but engraved by 
a unique and laborious process and 
were then painted by hand. Sucha 
staggering technical achievement 
would of itself challenge the be- 
holder to investigate the sources of 
such titantic energy. But whether 
or not we accept Freud’s basic as- 
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sumption that the fountainhead of 
all human activity is sex and that 
art represents its sublimation, the 
work of Blake examined in the light 
of this assumption may become con- 
siderably clarified. It is therefore 
my intention to trace in this paper, 
the development of this passion as 
it mounts through Blake’s art and 
poetry to a height of intense re- 
ligious fervor. I have previously 
termed this process sublimation, 
which in its technical sense means 
the gradual redirection of the en- 
ergy generated by man’s primitive 
urges into the higher realms of 
poetry and art, with religion at the 
zenith. 

In Blake’s earliest work, The 
Poetical Sketches (1783) we can al- 
ready detect through the traditional 
lyricism of these pieces a trace of 
Blake’s unique imaginative power, 
which is forever transforming the 
human and ephemeral into the cos- 
mic and eternal. We can see in 
Blake’s first poems his early and 
lasting habit, which he later de- 
scribes so articulately in the “Augu- 
ries of Innocence” : 


“To see a World in a grain of sand 
And a Heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your, 

hand 
And Eternity in an hour.” 


It is difficult to restrain oneself 
from quoting all of the first four 
odes of this “untutored youth” who}, 
we are asssured in the “advertise- 
ment” prefacing the 1783 volume, 
“commenced” this sort of thing in 
his twelfth year, and “occasionally 
resumed it” till his twentieth. Not 
all golden lads must as chimney 
sweepers come to dust, not when 
they can sing as Blake did in 
“Spring” : 
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“O Thou, with dewy locks, who 
lookest down 

Thro’ the clear’ windows of the 
morning, turn 

Thine angel eyes upon our west- 
ern isle, 

Which in full choir hails thy ap- 
proach, O Spring! 


“The hills tell each other, and the 
list’ning 

Valleys hear; all our longing eyes 
are turned 

Up to thy bright pavilions: issue 
forth, 

And let thy holy feet visit our 
clime.” 


By 1789, when Blake published 
the Songs of Innocence, he had al- 
ready begun to form symbols for 
these very individual concepts. 
Having explored his own human 
soul, he began to chart its develop- 
ment as it left its divine origin. As 
the natural symbol for this infancy 
of the soul, Blake chose a child, de- 
lighting in the discoveries of the 
sweetnesses of earth, a child in- 
stinct with the emotional capacity 
to love and laugh, even to weep, but 
as yet unaware of its passions and 
unfrightened by experience: 


“Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


“*Pipe a song about a Lamb!’ 
So I piped with merry cheer.” 


Professor Damon has shown quite 
conclusively that Blake has en- 
riched his first symbol of the inno- 
cency of the soul by working out 
a symbolical Garden of Eden, com- 
prising the whole fabric of Nature’s 


visible form. In its reaction to 
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these natural forms, the Child, the 
Soul of Man, develops his emotional 
potentialities and becomes gradual- 
ly aware of the spirit behind the 
scenes. He no sooner hears the 
Poet sing of the Lamb, than he asks: 


“Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Gave thee life & bid thee feed 
By the stream & o’er the mead: 
Gave thee clothing of delight 


Gave thee such a tender voice 
Making all the vales rejoice?” 


Blake’s pictorial rendering of this 
Garden of Innocence forms the 
frontispiece of the Songs of Inno- 
cence. A tree curves protectively 
over a mother with her children, 
the branches of the tree intertwin- 
ing among the words. The whole 
design is suggestive of the joy of 
tender things in a sheltered atmos- 
phere, where the infant soul may 
delight with freedom in its own 
nature. 

In the Book of Thel, Blake has 
advanced his image through the 
next stage by exchanging his sym- 
bol-child for a symbol-maiden. In 
the process, the combined symbo- 
lism, both of language and of pic- 
torial design, becomes much more 
complex. Thel, “like the mere 
dreams of infants,” has outgrown 
childhood joys, and “like a faint 
cloud kindled at the rising sun,” 
must move away from her “pearly 
throne.” Through acquaintance 
with the forms of nature, symbo- 
lized by the Lily, the Cloud, the 
Worm, and the Clay, she learns that 
every created thing has its own 
secret, mysterious kind of joy, “its 
peace, its joy, its holy rapture,” 
and that each kind of experience 
leads the soul gently on to another 
and another unfolding and ever- 
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deepening quality of love. It is 
from the Matron Clay that she 
learns the deepest truth about love. 
Fixing on Thel “her humble eyes” 
she sings her secret: “We live not 
for ourselves.” Thus encouraged 
by the Matron Clay, Thel enters the 
“eternal gates”; and there, poised 
upon the threshold of experience, 
she views “the unknown land.” But 
as she hears the “voice of sorrow 
breathe from the hollow pit,” like 
the Lady of Shallott, she shrieks and 
flees. But the essential argument 
in the poem of Thel appears in the 
design on the title-page of the book. 
Here Thel is pictured standing 
quietly beneath a tenderly arching 
tree, contemplating perhaps with 
reserve, certainly not with fright, 
the mystery of sex, symbolized by 
tiny figures issuing from two great 
blossoms, a male figure seizing a 
female, whose arms are flung aloft 
in fright. As in the title-page of the 
Songs of Innocence, the branches 
twine through the words, but they 
have become leafy branches — in- 
deed, the words themselves have 
sprouted, and the whole is made 
melodious with the song of birds, all 
this new enrichment being symbolic 
of the stirrings of Thel’s own soul. 

In 1793 appeared the Vision of 
the Daughters of Albion, a poem 
which furnishes a fuller illustra- 
tion of the curious blend of subli- 
mated and semi-sublimated feeling 
that we found in Thel, a mixture 
characteristic of the soul in the 
state of experience, and a state 
which at the same time mirrors 
Blake’s own tortured spirit. This 
turbulent state of the soul which 
has passed from innocence to ex- 
perience, Blake personifies under 
the name of Oothoon. She describes 
her state in the introductory “Argu- 
ment”: 
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“I loved Theotormon 

And I was not ashamed 

I trembled in my virgin fears 
And I hid in Leutha’s vale. 


“I plucked Leuiia’s flower, 
And I rose up from the vale; 
But the terrible thunders tore 
My virgin mantle in twain.” 


The Visions begin with a descrip- 
tion of the Daughters of Albion 
weeping and sighing toward Amer- 
ica, which has become for Blake the 
symbol of an area where freedom 
is possible. The “plot” of the poem 
is the tragedy of the union of 
Oothoon and Bromion. Bromion is 
Blake’s symbol for Conventionality 
of every sort, and represents that 
rapacious element in life which 
seizes upon and tyrannizes over 
every phase of living. Needless to 
say, it is a force which Blake de- 
tests. When Oothoon yearns to- 
ward America, Bromion insists that 
“the soft plains of America are 
mine” and that Oothoon is his for 
the taking. This boast he proceeds 
to illustrate by “rending her with 
his thunders” and then denouncing 
her as a harlot. Oothoon turns to 
Theotormon who has pretended to 
be her lover, but she receives no 
comfort from him, for his desire 
has been meanly overcome by his 
jealousy. Theotormon represents 
the hypocrisy which claims to wor- 
ship Virtue, but deserts her at the 
moment of her greatest need. Be- 
cause Oothoon is with child, she is 
forced to marry Bromion, though in 
doing so, she finds herself “bound 
in spells of law to one she loathes.” 
To her this marriage means noth- 
ing less than “dragging the chain of 
life in weary lust,” for she finds her 
free spirit bound in hideous, though 
legal, union with one who insists 


that there are no “other sorrows be- 
sides the sorrows of poverty,” no 
“other joys besides the joys of 
riches and ease,” concluding with 
the hateful insistence that there is 
but “one law for both the lion and 
the ox.” Powerful are the words of 
her angry protest as Oothoon cries 
out to all to live by their own law: 
“Does he who contemns poverty and 
he who turns with abhorrence from 
usury feel the same passion, or are 
they moved alike?” “One law for 
the lion and the ox is tyranny,” as 
Blake declared again later in the 
Proverbs of Heaven and Hell. And 
as Oothoon accepts the union with 
Bromion as “the sea-fowl takes the 
wintry blast for a covering to her 
limbs,” she sings her final defiance: 


“Arise, you little glancing wings 
and sing your infant joy! 

Arise and drink your bliss, for 
everything that lives is holy.” 


The engraving on the title-page is 
a particularly dynamic reinforce- 
ment of the argument. Before a 
fierce creature issuing from the 
clouds (symbolic of the shifting 
forces within the social structure) 
Oothoon flies in terror, while the 
despairing Daughters of Albion 
look helplessly on. 

While Blake had been working 
on the Vision of the Daughters of 
Albion, he had been adding to his 
Songs of Innocence, the Songs of 
Experience, “showing the two con- 
trary states of the human soul.” He 
published the completed Songs in 
1794, which prophet-like, summons 
the world to: 


“Hear the voice of the Bard! 
Who present, past, and future sees 
Whose ears have heard 
The Holy Word 
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That walked among the ancient 
trees.” 


As once the Hebrew Prophet had 
interpreted the Holy Word to the 
sick society of Israel, so now Blake 
proceeded to draw for England a 
warning picture of its social evils. 
In the London of his day, he sees 
in every face he meets, “marks of 
weakness, marks of woe.” He notes 
“how the chimney-sweepers cry,” 
how the sigh of the hapless soldier 
“runs in blood down palace walls.” 
He feels how cold and joyless a 
shelter the Church is to the little 
vagabond, and how “healthy, pleas- 
ant and warm” the Alehouse seems 
to him in contrast. Blake’s sympa- 
thy is all with the cheeky little bum 
who insists: 


“But if at the Church they would 
give us some Ale, 

And a pleasant fire our souls to 
regale, 

We'd sing and we'd pray all the 
live-long day, 

Nor ever once wish from the 
Church to stray.” 


But worst of all, against the poet’s 
heart, crashed the “youthful har- 
lot’s curse” which “blasts the new- 
born infant’s tear.” Always chafing 
under the technical and legal re- 
strictions placed upon the free mo- 
tions of his own love, he roared out 
against the “priests in black gowns” 
who went “walking their rounds... 
binding with briars” his “joys and 
desires.” It would seem that Blake’s 
own personal frustration produced 
a special bond of sympathy with 
those whom the Church treated as 
outcasts, barring its doors to them 
with a hateful “Thou shalt not!” 
Blake illustrated the crushing 
agonies which the state of experi- 
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ence imposes upon the soul by rep. 
resenting in the title-page to the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience 
a male and female, prostrate be- 
neath a mass of swirling clouds 
from which the letters of the title 
unfurl. 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
with the accompanying Proverbs, 
1793, constitute a sort of gnomic or 
oracular commentary on the sub- 
stance of the 1794 volume, and they 
were probably composed simultane- 
ously. Whereas in the Songs, he 
seems to represent Innocence and 
Experience as somewhat antitheti- 
cal, in the Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell he seeks to show that it is 
only the voice of the Devil that 
makes them seem so. Repeating 
the brave words of Oothoon, in a 
magnificent assertion of faith in the 
essential oneness of life, Blake dis- 
solves the artificial barriers which 
the external law or false reason has 
erected between man’s body and his 
mind, for “Everything that lives is 
holy.” “The head Sublime, the 
heart Pathos, the genitals Beauty, 
the hands and feet Proportion”— 
these are as completely one as are 
“The eyes of fire, the nostrils of 
air, the mouth of water, the beard 
of earth.” This human unity and 
its identification with cosmic whole- 
ness constitutes a perfect illustra- 
tion of what Dr. Fairchild has so 
aptly termed “anthropopantheism.” 
This tendency of Blake to identify 
himself with nature is of course re- 
sponsible for his ability to project 
the personal into the cosmic, an 
ability which has become the very 
earmark of his work. Despite this 
identification, Blake probably never 
attained to the complete absorption 
into nature that is of the essence of 
pantheism. As Dr. Fairchild has 
shown, the anthropos, the person- 
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ality, the ego of Blake was too asser- 
tive to permit him to feel as deeply 
for humanity as he felt for himself. 
This dynamic egoism is responsible 
for the contradictions in Blake and 
prevented him from emerging into 
a satisfactory philosophy of con- 
duct. The Marriage does not offer 
an ideal solution, indeed it does not 
offer any solution that will not turn 
out to be a “more insidious form of 
the disease.” For at this stage of 
his development, he quite clearly 
indicates that instincts are to be 
trusted and restraint is evil and it 
is the “poison tree” that corrupts 
the soul. “The road of excess leads 
to the palace of wisdom” and “He 
who desires but acts not breeds pes- 
tilence.” To be sure, these are the 
“Proverbs of Hell,” but they consti- 
tute the half of the union that looms 
largest in Blake’s conception of the 
Marriage, for he ends thus: 


“Let the Priests of the Raven of 
dawn, no longer, in deadly black, 
with hoarse note, curse the sons of 
joy. Nor his accepted brethren, 
whom, tyrant, he calls free, lay the 
bound or build the roof. Nor pale 
letchery call that virginity that 
wishes but acts not.” 


From such utterances that per- 
vade all of Blake’s work dealing 
with the state of experience, critics 
have deduced that Blake advocated 
“free love,” and they have proceed- 
ed to damn him for his failure to 
carry out his theories in his own 


personal life. Can it be that this 
daring hurler of thunderbolts, lit- 
erary and pictorial, had not the 
courage of his own convictions? It 
is an alarming thought, but Blake’s 
whole life seems to indicate that he 
was not lacking in courage. As all 
accounts reveal, he had a most de- 
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voted wife, and it is my belief that 
although he may not have been 
completely satisfied sexually, his 
love for Catherine served as a 
restraint rather than cowardice. 
Whether a satiated Blake would 
have been a more balanced, coher- 
ent Blake, it is impossible to say, 
nor is it certain that we should wish 
him so. 

The social rebellion of the Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell was ex- 
tended into the larger world of 
political issues in America and 
Europe. Then follows what Foster 
Damon terms the “Dark Night” in 
which Blake wrote “Urizen” and 
minor poems of a similar nature. 

After this vast creative outpour- 
ing, which covered the years 1783- 
1795, Blake was virtually silent un- 
til 1804, when he published the 
Four Zoas. Here the complex sym- 
bolism that he had created earlier 
to describe the development of the 
soul, shifts somewhat but retains 
its essential meaning. Albion, the 
whole man and perfect soul, de- 
scends from the realm of the Eter- 
nals and splits into four parts, quite 
closely paralleling the four divi- 
sions of man described in the Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell as “the 
head Sublime, the heart Pathos, the 
genitals Beauty, the hands and feet 
Proportion.” According to Max 
Plowman, the Four Zoas, named 
Urthona, Urizen, Luvah and Thar- 
mas, correspond in the human be- 
ing to the Spirit, Head, Heart, and 
Loins. Each of these elements of 
man projects its emanation, and 
Ore, the spirit of Revolt, springs 
from the divided forces. Finally 
the four Zoas, or four parts of man, 
are reunited into the whole man 
and Orc is self-consumed. From an 
early defiance against the tyranny 
of external law, Blake has proceed- 
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ed to so deep and penetrating an 
analysis of the soul that he now re- 
alizes that no part must seek domi- 
nation if there is to be harmony, 
nor must any part rebel. The pas- 
sion cannot throw out the reason, 
but the reason must keep itself in 
rapport with passion. 

The theme of “Milton” is again 
the descent of Albion from the 
abode of the Eternals into the world 
of generation, this time in an inte- 
grated form, in order to redeem 
himself through annihilating the 
“great selfhood.” This consum- 
mation is what Foster Damon calls 
“Blake’s Ultimate Union,” a state 
that may be regarded as the zenith 
of Blake’s sublimation. Dr. Fair- 
child has admirably expressed this 
final development of his thought: 
Blake’s “defiance and revolt” be- 
came “greatly tempered by the rec- 
ognition” that “man is now to win 
release from bondage not merely by 
rising up against the oppressor, but 
by undergoing inward changes 
which will make him worthy of 
freedom.” 


In this paper I have leaned heav- 
ily on Percival’s concept of Blake’s 
“Circle of Destiny” and Damon’s 
“Five Stages of the Soul.” These 
studies present us with satisfactory 
arcs of development and very con- 
venient frames of reference; but I 
believe they introduce more order 
into Blake’s work than exists there. 
Blake’s powers were titantic and his 
double technique of expression was 
marvelously potent, but his huge 
strivings for liberty and union left 
a wake strewn with inconsistencies. 
From a maze of diverse mytholo- 
gies, religions and _ philosophies, 
Blake emerged with a fused and 
transformed “system” which un- 
derwent shifts of emphasis with 
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each new creative spurt. He pro- 
fesses to be both a pantheist and a 
Christian; he believes in the for. 
giveness of sins and denies their 
existence; he worships a transcen- 
dental God but insists that God is 
within him; he preaches the anni- 
hilation of selfhood yet retains his 
titantic egoism; he champions im- 
pulse but writes, “let us agree to 
give up love”! Though I find these 
inconsistencies a bar to accepting 
Blake as the great philosopher 
which Foster Damon claims him to 
be, I believe he does rank among the 
great prophets and is the first to 
deliver his message through the 
“two-handed engine” of poetry and 
painting. 


It is impossible in a paper of this 
scope to do justice to the pictorial 
aspect of Blake’s work; it must suf- 
fice to point out the most com- 
pelling and universal factors of it. 
These seem to be expressed in the 
muscled human nakedness of his 
spirits and in the spiritual light 
emanating from his earthly bodies. 
This fusion of natural and super- 
natural phenomena in his painting 
provides a strong reinforcement of 
the desire for union that is so 
strenuously urged in all his poetry. 
In the “Last Judgement” we see 
marvelously alive figures suffused 
in radiance as they are released 
from chains and float upwards. A 
more direct expression of this 
yearning of the soul-in-time for 
union with the Eternal Soul is fur- 
nished in the picture Blake called 
“The Meeting of a Family in 
Heaven.” Here he shows a pair 
embracing, surrounded by angels 
and embracing children. The mercy 
and gentleness that pervade the 
design labeled “The Angel of the 
Divine Presence Clothing Adam and 
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Eve” is a strong expression of 
Blake’s belief in freedom and unity 
through the forgiveness of sins. 

Perhaps the most significant of 
Blake’s art achievements and the 
one which symbolizes his own high- 
est sublimation, is the final plate in 
“Jerusalem,” a work which had its 
inception in a line drawing, dated 
1780, of a glorified male nude, with 
arms outstretched, suffused in a 
fiery radiance, seeming to arise 
from a material to a spiritual life. 
Both Darrell Figgis and Mona Wil- 
son have found in this figure a 
likeness to Blake himself. From 
this line drawing he made a col- 
ored print, appending the following 
lines: 


“Albion arose from where he lab- 
ored at the Mill with Slaves, 

Giving himself for the Nations. 

He danced the dance of Eternal 
Death.” 


These lines show that Blake had 
already understood the Messianic 
doctrine of life through death, but 
it is not until he made the engrav- 
ing at the end of “Jerusalem” that 


he reveals the ultimate possibilities 
of this figure. Here it stands 
shrouded in darkness, with face 
and arms uplifted in a gesture of 
surrender before the Crucifixion, 
bathed in light. The doctrine of the 
picture as of the poem involves 
passing through death, which 
means self-sacrifice and self-anni- 
hilation. The Crucifixion thus be- 
comes Blake’s final symbol of sal- 
vation, though the untamed egoist 
in Blake insisted on identifying the 
Crucifixion with Creative Imagina- 
tion. 

We have tried in this paper to 
trace Blake’s development from a 
passionate young painter-poet with 
an inclination to “anthropopanthe- 
ism,” to a seer who perceived with 
clarity and passion the maladies of 
his day, and who with deep intui- 
tive faith, asserted the power of 
the purged human spirit to conquer 
them. It is doubtful whether Blake 
ever attained the complete sense of 
oneness and utter freedom that con- 
stitute perfect sublimation, but in 
the wake of his passionate striving, 
he has left creations of infinite 
beauty and depth. 
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PICTURE 
By SISTER M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


N the wooded hills of Wicklow 
Behind a little town, 
A man and child went walking 
Far from the boglands brown— 
And the child was singing, singing, 
To herself as she came down. 


But the man’s hand caught hers closer, 
For a whistle cleft the air— 

Was it a boy in a shieling 

Or a gay and jaunty stare’ 
Mimicking human whistling 

With a note so debonair? 


The river was running golden, 
Young green edged the quiet glen 
As they left the crowded mountains 
For the ribbon-paths of men— 
And the child was singing, singing, 
As she never can sing again. 


1A starling. 


AS WINTER ENDS 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


HIS is earth’s loveliest miracle to me— 
To watch my garden’s gray unlovely space 
That has no bud or blossom, and there see 
The shy emerging beauty of spring’s face! 





THE DIOCESAN PRIESTS IN FLORIDA’S BEGINNINGS 


By JoHN P. McNULTy 


HE December issue of THE CATH- 

otic WorRLD carried an article 
by the Reverend Father Michael 
Kenny, S.J., entitled “What His- 
tory Says of Florida’s Beginnings,” 
in the course of which article the 
historical accuracy of the Most Rev. 
Joseph P. Hurley, D.D., is unques- 
tionably called into question. Hence 
it seems to this writer that the in- 
terests of veracity call for an objec- 
tive rebuttal of the statements of the 
venerable Jesuit Father. Without 


any intention of engaging in acri- 
mony or of succumbing to partisan- 
ship, the author wishes to discuss 
the roles played by diocesan and re- 
ligious priests in America’s begin- 


nings. The record is so rich in 
glorious achievements by Francis- 
cans, Seculars, Dominicans and 
Jesuits that Catholics in general and 
priests in particular may well take 
pride in its recounting. 

In his sermon at Nombre de Dios 
Mission in old St. Augustine on Sep- 
tember 8th last, anniversary of the 
founding in 1565, Bishop Hurley 
said in part: “Of the scores of 
diocesan priests who accompanied 
the early expeditions to Florida, a 
large number gave their lives for 
the extension of the Faith in our 
beloved land.” Father Kenny re- 
plies in his article: “There were no 
scores of diocesan priests on these 
expeditions, and in the Florida mis- 
sions there were none.” 

There is no question of historical 
inaccuracy here; if Father Kenny 
is right, then Bishop Hurley is « .m- 
pletely in error. The records, how- 


ever, amply document the statement 
of Bishop Hurley. 

The diocesan or secular priest, 
Father Alonzo Gonzales, was with 
the Cordova expedition which came 
to Florida in 1517. He is the first 
priest known to have touched the 
shores of what is now the United 
States. 

In 1521, “monks and priests” 
landed on the coasts of Florida with 
Ponce de Leén’s second expedition. 
There were several diocesan or 
secular priests in this company, but 
neither their names nor those of 
their religious (probably Domini- 
can) brothers in the Faith have 
come down to us. 

There were several secular priests 
with the glorious Narvaez expedi- 
tion to Florida in 1527. Only one 
of them, El Asturiano, is known by 
name to history. 

Eight secular priests accompanied 
the De Soto expedition which start- 
ed from Florida in 1538. The names 
of four of them are known: Fathers 
Rodrigo de Gallegos, Diego de Banu- 
elos, Francisco del Poco and Dioni- 
sio de Paris. The names of the 
other four are lost to history. 

In the expedition captained by de 
Luna and Villafane in 1559-61, 
there is authority for stating that 
at least one secular priest was in 
the company. 

When the great Menendez found- 
ed St. Augustine in 1565, there were 
four diocesan or secular priests 
with him, the chief among them be- 
ing the pioneer chaplain, pastor and 
missionary Father Lopez de Men- 
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doza Grajales. His best known com- 
panion was the historian, Father 
Solis de Meras. There were no re- 
ligious priests on this expedition. 

In 1566, Arciniega brought four 
more secular priests to reinforce the 
hard pressed diocesan missionaries 
of Father Mendoza. 

The reader can readily verify each 
detail given above by consulting 
Appendix X, pp. 478-80, of Wood- 
bury Lowery’s The Spanish Settle- 
ments, 1513-1561. Lowery cites his 
sources precisely, and he admits 
that his list is incomplete. 

It is thus possible to establish by 
scientific historical methods that, 
even in an era which has been 
termed “The Lost Years,” more than 
a score of diocesan or secular priests 
labored in Florida before the Jesuits 
arrived in 1566. 

The same careful documentation, 
which stands behind the utterances 
of Bishop Hurley on the Florida 
Missions, demonstrates that many 
of these priests laid down their lives 
for the Faith. One has only to in- 
stance the Narvaez expedition and 
the De Soto expedition in which all 
the secular priests, eleven in num- 
ber, met death. 

Other diocesan priests continued 
to arrive in Florida after 1566, as is 
evidenced by the diocesan registers 
of St. Augustine, the oldest in the 
United States. It is therefore lit- 
erally true that scores of diocesan 
priests accompanied the early expe- 
ditions to Florida, and that many 
of them died for the extension of 
the Faith. Against the unsupported 
statements of Father Kenny, Bishop 
Hurley could have quoted unexcep- 
tionable documentation, had he not 
shrunk from a controversy which 
had begun with the article under 
discussion. 

In résumé, here is the story of 
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the diocesan priests in America’s 
oldest mission: They arrived fifty 
years before the first Jesuit mis. 
sionary; they were here during the 
short history of the early Jesuit 
missions in Florida (these lasted 
only six years, 1566-1572); they 
greeted the glorious Franciscan 
band which arrived in 1577, and 
worked simultaneously with them. 
The diocesan priests carried on after 
the Franciscans were forced into 
exile in 1763; and they have car- 
ried on, in almost unbroken con- 
tinuity, down to the present day. 

Even in the scanty sources avail- 
able, there is clear evidence that 
these diocesan priests were all 
things to all men: chaplains to the 
soldiers, pastors to the colonists and 
zealous missionaries to the Indians. 
To speak only of the foundation at 
Nombre de Dios we find Indians 
present at the first Mass celebrated 
there in 1565. Shortly thereafter, 
a chain of missionary settlements 
extends all the way from St. Augus- 
tine to Santa Elena on the Carolina 
coast. Young Spanish soldiers are 
catechists at these stations with the 
diocesan priests making the rounds, 
visiting, supervising and inspiring 
them. The plan is the same as that 
used all over the mission world by 
secular and religious priests today. 
Indeed, it was then considered such 
an ordinary thing that it is scarce- 
ly judged worthy of special com- 
ment by the chroniclers. But here 
and there, we catch revealing 
glimpses of the priests moving from 
link to link of this first American 
mission chain. Lowery tells the 
story almost in an historical aside, 
and appears even to be unaware of 
its full implication. 

One of the most touching tales in 
all our ecclesiastical record is the 
very brief reference to that intrepid 
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diocesan priest who accompanied 
Captain Pardo in 1566 on his gal- 
lant explorations of the interior. At 
one of the farthest points of pene- 
tration in the Blue Ridge country, 
this diocesan priest founded a mis- 
sion for the Indians and remained 
there with four Spanish catechists 
to bring the Faith and the Mass to 
the tribes of the vicinity. Nothing 
more is heard of him, but it is al- 
most certain that he fell a victim 
on the scene of his glorious mission. 
It is likely that there were other 
diocesan priests on the Pardo ex- 
plorations and other similar tours. 
But their modesty bade them look 
upon the heroic as too ordinary for 
chronicling. They, with their broth- 
ers of the Narvaez and the De Soto 
expeditions, are the “Unknown Sol- 
diers” of the Faith in America, and 
they richly deserve the tribute of 
memory which the Diocese of St. 
Augustine is planning for them and 
for their religious brethren at the 
central mission of the chain, Nom- 
bre de Dios, in our most ancient 
city. 

Whether or not the great Father 
Mendoza was the celebrant of the 
first Mass at Nombre de Dios can- 
not be proven conclusively from the 
sources available, but it is legiti- 
mate to suppose that it was he. We 
are certain that he was the priest 
who received Menendez on shore and 
presented the cross to be kissed by 
the Admiral and his men. It is 
highly probable that Father Men- 
doza also offered the Mass which 
followed; but, in any event, it was 
a diocesan priest who did so be- 
cause there were no religious on the 
founding expedition. 

Father Kenny characterizes the 
great pioneer of Nombre de Dios as 
“good but unheroic.” No one who 
knows the hazards of those times, 
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or who has read the charmingly 
modest relacion of Father Mendoza 
can possibly agree with this slight- 
ing appreciation. America’s pio- 
neer priest and apostle volunteered 
for the Florida missions at a time 
when they were known to be the 
most dangerous of all the new Span- 
ish lands. Hundreds of soldiers and 
colonists and dozens of missionaries 
had already perished on these in- 
hospitable coasts. Father Mendoza 
braved these dangers, together with 
the perils of pirates and hurricanes, 
which had already exacted a fright- 
ful toll of human life. He put aside 
the pressing invitations tendered 
him in the Caribbean Islands to 
minister to Spanish and Indians 
there because his apostolic soul 
urged him on to the greater sacri- 
fices demanded by the missions of 
Florida. “I understand it to be my 
duty,” he writes in the simplicity 
of utter dedication, “to serve my 
God and Our Lady.” In another 
paragraph he reveals the high pur- 
pose of his mission career when he 
thanks God for the favors given “so 
that His doctrine may be planted 
and preached in these parts where 
it is so greatly needed, and so to 
save so many lost souls.” 

At Nombre de Dios and in the 
other stations of the mission chain; 
on long exhausting marches through 
swamps and forests; through epi- 
demic and starvation and the wild 
incursions of savage Indian tribes; 
in battles with human enemies and 
with the elements, Father Mendoza 
gave abiding proof of extraordinary 
heroism and of missionary perse- 
verance. His life and deeds have 
waited too long for a biographer. 
If God blesses the historical labors 
now going forward in our Diocese, 
that glorious story will before long 
be told. Meanwhile, it grieves all 
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of us deeply that Father Kenny, in 
mistaken partisanship, should pro- 
test at the belated recognition given 
to Father Mendoza and to the oth- 
ers whose names are associated with 
his in one of history’s noblest spir- 
itual conquests. 

It will be sufficient to say, in re- 
gard to the report recently sent to 
Rome on the priests who gave their 
lives for the Faith in America, that 
the authors of the report were un- 
aware of the glorious story which 
has been pieced together by Bishop 
Hurley. In fact very few of us 
knew of the magnificent contribu- 
tion of the secular priest mission- 
ary either in Florida or in the rest 
of America. It was precisely for 
this reason that Bishop Hurley 
raised his voice against this “strange 
omission” in our Church History. 
There is now good reason to hope 
that the research which has been 
undertaken will effectively remedy 
the omission. One notes in pass- 
ing that Father Kenny was a mem- 
ber of the historical commission 
which compiled the report in ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps the strangest of all Fa- 
ther Kenny’s paragraphs is the one 
in which he tells of the return of 
the Jesuits to Florida in 1888. Here 
he speaks of the diocesan priests 
building “on the later missions cre- 
ated by the Jesuits.” The historical 
inaccuracy of this statement and 
the unfairness of its implication can 
be proved by the testimony of men 
who are living today. Before the 
return of the Jesuits to Florida in 
1888, priests of the diocese had 
manned the missions of the West 
Coast and of the South. The Jesuit 
Fathers were invited to take over 
these missions by Bishop Moore 
after three of his heroic little band 
of secular priests had laid down 
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their lives in devotion to duty dur. 
ing the yellow fever epidemics of 
the late 1880’s. Let us cite again 
the names of these forgotten priests 
for Florida’s ever lengthening Roll 
of Honor. They were: Fathers 
Charles Peterson, Felix Schwem- 
berg and Denis O’Sullivan. May 
they long be an inspiration to all 
of us. 

Then a few decades later (the 
ranks of the diocesan priesthood 
had been recruited up to normal 
strength by the gallant missionaries 
from Ireland) our priests resumed 
their selfless labors in those mis- 
sions—many of which were still too 
poor for pastoral support—and the 
Jesuits withdrew to the established 
and prosperous city parishes of 
Miami, Palm Beach, West Palm 
Beach and Tampa. Even Key West, 
the only parish approximating mis- 
sion status to be retained by the 
Jesuits, was able to support its 
pastors. 

The pattern of the modern era in 
Florida is thus seen to be much the 
same as that of the early days. 
Diocesan priest missionaries pre- 
ceded the Jesuits in the West Coast 
and South missions, and they suc- 
ceeded the Jesuits after a short in- 
terlude in those desperately poor 
and difficult sections. Times have 
changed, but the diocesan priests 
still hold the line in those missions, 
a few of which are to this day un- 
able to provide for their own sup- 
port. This is not a question of 
musty records written on yellowing 
parchment in scarcely legible Span- 
ish. It is a known reality to all of 
us in Florida. 

It is well for all of us, priests and 
people, to realize that the secular or 
diocesan priest is essentially a mis- 
sionary. The miraculous conver- 
sions of the early Christian ages were 
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accomplished by secular priests and 
their bishops long before the rise of 
the religious orders. In the mission 
activities of the Church since the 
days of discovery, the secular or 
diocesan priest has been found side 
by side with his religious brethren 
in the foreign missions. The great 
Paris Foreign Mission Society which 
has been in the vanguard of the 
Christianization of Asia is a society 
of secular priests. Upon that same 
model, the secular priests of Europe 
have banded together for spiritual 
conquest in such societies as the 
Milanese Fathers, the Portuguese 
Foreign Missions, the Society of St. 
Joseph of Mill Hill, and many oth- 
ers. The venerable Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh and Father Price 
founded our own Maryknoll as a 
group of secular priests pledged to 
labor in the foreign missions. And 


our Canadian neighbors have a simi- 


lar Society. 

In the home missions of the 
United States, the diocesan priest 
holds a place of unchallenged emi- 
nence. The majority of our mis- 
sion territories are manned by secu- 
lar priests. And in most of our 
dioceses, the pastors of city parishes 
have gone through their early or in- 
termediate training in the mission 
areas of the diocese. As a matter 
of fact, it is more the rule to find 
the religious, especially the Jesuits, 
in the colleges and institutions and 
parishes of the large cities than in 
the rural missions. 

This is not said in criticism. 
Rather is it a plain statement of 
fact. Many of the religious orders 
have been founded for definite pur- 
poses, approved by the Church, and 
it is only proper for them to live 
according to their own rule and tra- 
ditions. We would be the last to 
deny that the urban activities of the 
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religious orders fill a great place in 
the life of God’s Church. For one 
thing, they free a large number of 
us for our great vocation—the pas- 
toral and missionary needs of the 
faithful. For another, these urban 
institutions of the religious make it 
possible for them to staff and sup- 
port their own missions. The 
Church has need of an urban as well 
as a rural apostolate; she has need 
of home and foreign missions. 
Whether conducted by religious or 
by diocesan priests, the purpose of 
all these sacred enterprises is the 
salvation of souls. It ill befits any 
of us to cast aspersions on the other, 
or to deny credit where credit is due. 

It is a fair and honest criticism 
of Father Kenny’s book on Florida, 
to which he refers in the article 
under consideration, to say that 
though purporting to be a general 
work on the Florida missions it de- 
votes 250 pages to the Jesuit mis- 
sions which lasted only six years; 
15 pages to the Franciscan missions 
which lasted for almost two centu- 
ries; and only a few broken para- 
graphs to the diocesan missionaries 
who have been connected with 
Florida for more than four centu- 
ries and who have been here con- 
tinuously for three hundred and 
eighty years. The present writer 
cannot understand how any impar- 
tial historian can dismiss the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries of Florida in a 
chapter of 18 pages, entitled “The 
Sequel and Conclusion.” The least 
that can be said of such treatment 
is that it lacks proportion. 

I have only to add the tribute of 
my personal admiration for the de- 
voted missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus who labored and died for 
Christ in Florida. Though they 
spent only six years in this mission 
field during the pioneering days 








of us deeply that Father Kenny, in 
mistaken partisanship, should pro- 
test at the belated recognition given 
to Father Mendoza and to the oth- 
ers whose names are associated with 
his in one of history’s noblest spir- 
itual conquests. 

It will be sufficient to say, in re- 
gard to the report recently sent to 
Rome on the priests who gave their 
lives for the Faith in America, that 
the authors of the report were un- 
aware of the glorious story which 
has been pieced together by Bishop 
Hurley. In fact very few of us 
knew of the magnificent contribu- 
tion of the secular priest mission- 
ary either in Florida or in the rest 
of America. It was precisely for 
this reason that Bishop Hurley 
raised his voice against this “strange 
omission” in our Church History. 
There is now good reason to hope 
that the research which has been 
undertaken will effectively remedy 
the omission. One notes in pass- 
ing that Father Kenny was a mem- 
ber of the historical commission 
which compiled the report in ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps the strangest of all Fa- 
ther Kenny’s paragraphs is the one 
in which he tells of the return of 
the Jesuits to Florida in 1888. Here 
he speaks of the diocesan priests 
building “on the later missions cre- 
ated by the Jesuits.” The historical 
inaccuracy of this statement and 
the unfairness of its implication can 
be proved by the testimony of men 
who are living today. Before the 
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Fathers were invited to take over 
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their lives in devotion to duty dur. 
ing the yellow fever epidemics of 
the late 1880’s. Let us cite again 
the names of these forgotten priests 
for Florida’s ever lengthening Roll 
of Honor. They were: Fathers 
Charles Peterson, Felix Schwem- 
berg and Denis O’Sullivan. May 
they long be an inspiration to all 
of us. 

Then a few decades later (the 
ranks of the diocesan priesthood 
had been recruited up to normal 
strength by the gallant missionaries 
from Ireland) our priests resumed 
their selfless labors in those mis- 
sions—many of which were still too 
poor for pastoral support—and the 
Jesuits withdrew to the established 
and prosperous city parishes of 
Miami, Palm Beach, West Palm 
Beach and Tampa. Even Key West, 
the only parish approximating mis- 
sion status to be retained by the 
Jesuits, was able to support its 
pastors. 

The pattern of the modern era in 
Florida is thus seen to be much the 
same as that of the early days. 
Diocesan priest missionaries pre- 
ceded the Jesuits in the West Coast 
and South missions, and they suc- 
ceeded the Jesuits after a short in- 
terlude in those desperately poor 
and difficult sections. Times have 
changed, but the diocesan priests 
still hold the line in those missions, 
a few of which are to this day un- 
able to provide for their own sup- 
port. This is not a question of 
musty records written on yellowing 
parchment in scarcely legible Span- 
ish. It is a known reality to all of 
us in Florida. 

It is well for all of us, priests and 
people, to realize that the secular or 
diocesan priest is essentially a mis- 
sionary. The miraculous conver- 
sions of the early Christian ages were 
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accomplished by secular priests and 
their bishops long before the rise of 
the religious orders. In the mission 
activities of the Church since the 
days of discovery, the secular or 
diocesan priest has been found side 
by side with his religious brethren 
in the foreign missions. The great 
Paris Foreign Mission Society which 
has been in the vanguard of the 
Christianization of Asia is a society 
of secular priests. Upon that same 
model, the secular priests of Europe 
have banded together for spiritual 
conquest in such societies as the 
Milanese Fathers, the Portuguese 
Foreign Missions, the Society of St. 
Joseph of Mill Hill, and many oth- 
ers. The venerable Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh and Father Price 
founded our own Maryknoll as a 
group of secular priests pledged to 
labor in the foreign missions. And 
our Canadian neighbors have a simi- 
lar Society. 

In the home missions of the 
United States, the diocesan priest 
holds a place of unchallenged emi- 
nence. The majority of our mis- 
sion territories are manned by secu- 
lar priests. And in most of our 
dioceses, the pastors of city parishes 
have gone through their early or in- 
termediate training in the mission 
areas of the diocese. As a matter 
of fact, it is more the rule to find 
the religious, especially the Jesuits, 
in the colleges and institutions and 
parishes of the large cities than in 
the rural missions. 

This is not said in criticism. 
Rather is it a plain statement of 
fact. Many of the religious orders 
have been founded for definite pur- 
poses, approved by the Church, and 
it is only proper for them to live 
according to their own rule and tra- 
ditions. We would be the last to 
deny that the urban activities of the 





religious orders fill a great place in 
the life of God’s Church. For one 
thing, they free a large number of 
us for our great vocation—the pas- 
toral and missionary needs of the 
faithful. For another, these urban 
institutions of the religious make it 
possible for them to staff and sup- 
port their own missions. The 
Church has need of an urban as well 
as a rural apostolate; she has need 
of home and foreign missions. 
Whether conducted by religious or 
by diocesan priests, the purpose of 
all these sacred enterprises is the 
salvation of souls. It ill befits any 
of us to cast aspersions on the other, 
or to deny credit where credit is due. 

It is a fair and honest criticism 
of Father Kenny’s book on Florida, 
to which he refers in the article 
under consideration, to say that 
though purporting to be a general 
work on the Florida missions it de- 
votes 250 pages to the Jesuit mis- 
sions which lasted only six years; 
15 pages to the Franciscan missions 
which lasted for almost two centu- 
ries; and only a few broken para- 
graphs to the diocesan missionaries 
who have been connected with 
Florida for more than four centu- 
ries and who have been here con- 
tinuously for three hundred and 
eighty years. The present writer 
cannot understand how any impar- 
tial historian can dismiss the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries of Florida in a 
chapter of 18 pages, entitled “The 
Sequel and Conclusion.” The least 
that can be said of such treatment 
is that it lacks proportion. 

I have only to add the tribute of 
my personal admiration for the de- 
voted missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus who labored and died for 
Christ in Florida. Though they 
spent only six years in this mission 
field during the pioneering days 
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and numbered only fifteen mission- 
aries, they wrought nobly and shed 
their blood generously. Their names 
are held in benediction among us. 
So, too, are their brethren of today 
who carry on their zealous pastoral 
ministrations in our larger cities. 

Surely, it detracts nothing from 
the glories of the Society of Jesus 
if we of the Diocese of St. Augustine 
write high upon the diptychs of 
memory those valorous Franciscans 
who bore the brunt of the Indian 
missions for almost two centuries 
and whose blood has enriched our 
sands. We but honor the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ when we cher- 
ish the epic of the great Dominicans 
who lived and died for the Master 
in Florida. And, by the same token, 
we do no one wrong when we bow 
in reverend fraternal homage be- 
fore that brave band of diocesan 
priests who from the very begin- 
ning in 1517 down to our own day 
have held the line of the Faith in 
this most ancient of our American 
mission lands. 

I know that it is the desire of 
Bishop Hurley to have the story of 
the Florida missions told in all its 


glorious fullness. For this reason, 
he has assigned several priests of 
the Diocese to post-graduate studies 
in our Spanish colonial history, 
When his plan is carried out, the 
roles of the religious and of the 
diocesan priests will be related with 
that sense of perspective and pro- 
portion and with that understanding 
charity which are of vital impor. 
tance to any true historical ap. 
praisal. Ample treatment will be 
given to the contributions of each 
missionary group, but the emphasis 
will be on our common priesthood 
and our common Faith so that 
the Church of Jesus Christ will 
stand out in glorious relief as the 
pioneer of civilization in this blessed 
land. 

It is for the honor of the Univer- 
sal Church and its priesthood and 
laity that the Bishop of St. Augus- 
tine has undertaken these histori- 
cal researches and the reconstruc- 
tion of Nombre de Dios Mission. 
The enterprise deserves the enthu- 
siastic support of all American 


. Catholics, both clergy and laity, 


of all priests, both religious and 
diocesan. 


REPLY TO JOHN P. MceNULTY 


By MICHAEL KENNY, S.J. 


AM gratified that, in repeating 

even partially my well-founded 
tribute to Floridas’ religious as well 
as secular priesthood Father Mc- 
Nulty has justified its publication, 
and that, while injecting an “acri- 
mony” and “partisanship” it did 
not hold, he has to some extent re- 
alized its purpose that our people 
“may take pride” in the Catholic 
foundings of our land. Had there 
been like recognition of “Francis- 


cans, Dominicans . . . and Jesuits” 
in the sermon of September 8, 1945, 
I would have overlooked its mag- 
nifications of secular concurrence 
and the divisive tendencies they 
fostered. 

Father McNulty quotes my words: 
“There were no scores of diocesan 
priests in these expeditions, and in 
the Florida Missions there were 
none.” This I now reaffirm, and also 
my denial that of those there were 
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“a large number . . . who gave their 
lives for the Faith.” Not even one of 
them gave his “life for the Faith” 
as the Church understands it. That 
means, canonically, to suffer death 
inflicted “in hatred of the Faith.” 
Father Cuncer and two Dominican 
companions so suffered in 1549; but 
there is neither proof nor record 
that this can be said of any priest, 
religious or secular, in all other ex- 
peditions up to 1565, or of any 
secular in Spanish Florida. Doubt- 
less many died of hardships en- 
dured, but neither this nor death 
freely risked in epidemics qualify 
for martyrdom. It is on the mis- 


use of such terms that the above 
article bases its extravagant con- 
tentions. 

It is insinuated that seculars were 
excluded from the American martyr 
list because I was on the selecting 
committee — a charge hardly com- 


plimentary to Bishop Gannon who 
named the Committee and checked 
their list, to Cardinal Dougherty 
who signed it for the Hierarchy, and 
to the Apostolic Delegate who 
transmitted it approvingly to Rome. 
St. Augustine’s older priests to 
whom I gave two retreats and was 
invited for a third, would not so 
accuse me. I was happy to secure 
acceptance on the martyr list of a 
noble Southern secular, Rev. James 
Coyle, of Birmingham, who was 
shot to death in 1921 in hatred of 
the Faith he had defended. 

My critic finds “over a score of” 
seculars in Lowery’s compilation 
of all the priests of thirteen Span- 
ish expeditions up to 1565 (Spanish 
Settlements I, pp. 478-481). Actu- 
ally, Lowery, while listing forty- 
eight friars, names but twelve 
clerigos, excluding the Luna “Pa- 
dre” falsely claimed as secular. 
But allowing two from the “monks 
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and priests” on Ponce’s two ships 
and adding Menendez’ four, we get 
eighteen, for which my average of 
“a few” for each was ample. Eight- 
een is far from “scores,” nor is 
there proof or sign that any scores 
came later, or while scores of Fran- 
ciscans were settling over 25,000 
native converts in forty-four dis- 
tricts, that any secular ever started 
a native mission in Florida. 

Nor were they expected to. Shea 
gives the key to this difference of 
secular and religious assignments, 
Vol. I., p. 103: “Ponce de Leén bore 
with him priests to minister to his 
people and friars to convert the 
Indians.” This is the definitive 
distinction between their relative 
operations. The secular priests 
were chaplains to sailors, soldiers 
and colonists, except in the Ayllon 
and Luna-Villafane expeditions of 
which the Dominicans held double 
charge, and there was a greater 
number on de Soto’s largest and 
most promising fleet. When settle- 
ments were made, the secular chap- 
lains who remained had charge of 
forts and local settlers, and the re- 
ligious proceeded to establish mis- 
sions and “convert the Indians.” 
Religious did so almost exclusively 
in South America and Mexico—Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Augustini- 
ans, Jesuits—and quite exclusively 
in Florida. That is what they were 
sent for, often by king’s command; 
but the king could not always find 
secular pastors or chaplains for St. 
Augustine. 

Yet my assailant insists that 
“diocesan priests continued to ar- 
rive in Florida after 1566” and 
ranged up and down the coasts “in 
scores” as chaplains, pastors and 
“zealous missionaries to the In- 
dians”; and this, he asserts, “is evi- 
denced by the diocesan registers of 
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St. Augustine.” What is evidenced 
is the reckless fancy of the asserter. 
From 1565 to 1594 there was no 
register, at least none that has come 
down to us. The justly famed 
Register of St. Augustine begins only 
in 1594, and the facts it reveals as 
told in Shea’s Colonial volume de- 
molish this fancied figment. 

We find on page 152: “The only 
secular priest whose name appears 
in Florida in 1593 was Rev. Rodrigo 
Garcia de Truxillo, parish priest of 
St. Augustine, then very old, broken 
by twenty-eight years’ labor,” and 
“in this state of spiritual destitu- 
tion” appeal was made to the Fran- 
ciscans, who had commenced their 
apostolate in 1577, to increase their 
numbers. Twelve more came that 
year, and the factual “scores” of 
Franciscans who followed did range 
either coast renewing and expand- 
ing the Jesuit Mission from Cape 
Florida to St. Helena, and beyond 
to the Apalachees. Fifteen suffered 
death for the Faith they infused 
while transforming the almost en- 
tire Indian population into settled 
Catholic life. 

The Franciscans also maintained 
the continuity of St. Augustine Par- 
ish. They assisted the aged and 


worn Father Truxillo, sole survivor 


of the priests of 1565. Three had 
deserted on the way, two had been 
dismissed for rebellion and miscon- 
duct, and since Arciniega’s four 
chaplains get no further mention 
they must have returned with him 
in 1566, unless Truxillo, who had 
been a navy chaplain, were one of 
them. He was replaced in 1593 by 
Don Escobur de Sambrana, who 
has the distinction of opening the 
St. Augustine Register, January 1, 
1594. But Sambrana soon left his 
post, and from July, 1594, to March 
15, 1597, the Franciscan Custos, 
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Rev. Francis Marron, O.F.M., “dis. 
charged the parochial functions” 
(Shea, Ibid., p. 153). 

This disposes of the claim that 
the secular priests held uninter. 
rupted succession in St. Augustine; 
and there were other interruptions, 
In 1602 “there had been no chap. 
lain in the fort for a year and a 
half,” and we read further: 

“Everything was in a state of neg. 
lect; and the settlers as well as the 
soldiers in the garrison would at 
this time have been deprived of the 
consolations of religion but for the 
Franciscan Fathers; so that Gover- 
nor Canco proposed that the Guard- 
ian of the Convent, on whom and 
his community the whole spiritual 
care of the place had devolved, 
should be made parish priest and 
chaplain of the fort...” (Ibid., p. 
158). 

Again in 1647 “there were not 
enough secular clergy to attend to 
all the whites,” but “the Francis- 
cans did much to maintain piety 
among the Spaniards,” who “gath- 
ered around” their chapel, enrolled 
in their eight city sodalities, and 
crowded out to their shrine of 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Leche at 
Nombre de Dios, their first Indian 
Mission in 1577. When a copy of 
the miraculous statue was brought 
from Spain about 1615, probably by 
them, they had their Indians build 
a shrine for it near the site of the 
first Mass, and the Franciscans had 
sole care of it thereafter. Hence the 
claim of secular credit for its in- 
ception or culture is groundless. 
September 8, 1945, was the 380th 
anniversary of the first Mass at 
Nombre de Dios, but not of Our 
Lady of the Milk, which Francis- 
cans and natives there erected half 
a century later. 

I am charged with slighting Fa- 
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ther Mendoza by classing him “good 
put unheroic.” His alleged “charm- 
ingly modest” account of himself 
proves my appraisal just. Writing 
from Dominica with what the im- 
partial Lowery terms “naive and 
graphic egotism,” Mendoza tells 
how he “took to his heels” franti- 
cally from a fancied danger, and 
he gives among his motives for 
deserting with three companion 
priests at Puerto Rico that there 
“one cannot prosper very much” 
and he wanted to see if continuing 
his journey would bring him “some 
advantage.” Menendez, a good judge 
of men, wanted the Jesuits to re- 
place him; yet he performed loyally 
the duties assigned him in parish 
and fort. But, always under the 
protection of soldiers and guns, he 
faced no more perils than a thou- 
sand others, often less, and there is 
no record of his displaying more 
virtue or heroism than is expected 
of any good pastor. 

When the expected Jesuits had 
not come with Arciniega in early 
1566, Menendez sent Meras, who 
was his passing agent and not a 
resident priest, to bring from New 
Spain “Dominican friars to convert 
the natives,” another evidence that 
this was outside the secular role 
(Lowery, II., p. 223). The Fran- 
ciscans learned the native lan- 
guages and wrote books in them, as 
had the Jesuits before them; nota- 
bly Fray Pareja, Brother Baez, S.J., 
and Father Rogel. No search 
through Shea and Lowery will find 
record that Mendoza or any secu- 
lar in Florida ever learned an In- 
dian tongue or evangelized an In- 
dian or “died for the Faith.” 

The one alleged instance of the 
unnamed chaplain whom Captain 
Pardo left behind with some sol- 
diers is again a wishful fancy. 
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The soldiers intermarried with the 
friendly natives, and when the 
Chozas expedition brought back 
their children thirty years later 
they make no mention of this chap- 
lain which “it is almost certain” 
they would had he been slain for 
the faith. 

The Jesuits are slighted for leav- 
ing Florida after six years’ labor. 
Well, nine of some fifteen left their 
martyred bones or ashes in Flori- 
da’s soil. When St. Francis Borgia 
sent them the Order was but 
twenty-five years old, and the calls 
on its then small numbers were 
world-wide. The few survivors 
were detached to help initiate the 
Mexico - California Mission, whose 
Christianizing of the natives in set- 
tled pueblos of the Franciscan 
Florida type is eulogized by Dr. 
Herbert Bolton in many volumes. 
Father Rogel went from Florida to 
labor there to his ninetieth year, 
and Father Sedeno left Mexico to 
found the Philippine Mission, which 
is still vigorous despite the recent 
loss of several members who truly 
“died for the Faith.” 

The allocation of Jesuits to city 
work and seculars to rural regions 
is untrue of both. After two Jesuits 
had come to Bishop Moore’s relief 
in the Jacksonville and Tampa epi- 
demics of 1888 he requested their 
Superior to take over Southern 
Florida because he lacked priests to 
attend to it. For forty years Jesuit 
missioners built up over seventy 
missions in that then impoverished 
and necessarily neglected area. 
These they transmitted to diocesan 
priests as and when the Bishops so 
determined, but to say they “with- 
drew” to prosperous cities has un- 
true and ugly implications. From 
Tampa’s struggling township in 
1889 they missioned to Miami, Palm 
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Beach and West Palm Beach when 
these were but unpromising ham- 
lets. As those places grew the 
Jesuits built accordingly, but they 
are no Jesuit preserve. There are 
several secular and non-Jesuit par- 
ishes in Miami and Tampa; but 
there are no Jesuits now in Palm 
Beach. Their church and residen- 
tial properties have been assigned 
to diocesan priests since 1942. This 
served to extend their mission work. 
There are over 4,000 Jesuits in 
native missions from China _ to 
Alaska, of whom the United States 
furnish 700, and our Southern 
Province which has many home 
missions, has charge also of far- 
away Ceylon. 

A claim is made for secular align- 
ment that lacks canonical founda- 
tion. Priests organized in commu- 
nity for foreign missions, or other 
good ends sanctioned by the Holy 
Father, are no longer diocesan. 
Sulpicians, Columbans, Maryknoll 
Fathers and numerous others who 
have an approved constitution and 
unified organism, though not for- 
mally Religious, are substantially 
as Religious in practice and purpose 
as the regular Orders, which often 
grew from such origins; and they 
are so recognized by Rome. 


But my crowning crime runs riot 
in The Romance of the Floridas, 
“which devotes 250 pages to the 
Jesuits,” gives but 15 to the Frap. 
ciscans and some sentences to mod- 
ern seculars “though purporting to 
be a general work on the Florida 
Missions.” Yet the critic had the 
true purport of that work in the 
subtitle, “The Finding and the 
Founding,” and in the fronting of 
Part I., “The Finding, 1512-1565,” 
and of Part II., “The Founding. The 
Menendez-Jesuit Period, 1565-1575,” 
It should end there with Menendez, 
who permeates the 250 pages of 
Part II. But to bring home to Cath- 
olic readers the glorious Franciscan 
sequence I summed it in 17 pages of 
a Sequel chapter, and, while con- 
fining modern Jesuits to one para- 
graph, I paid proper tribute to the 
secular priesthood. 

Bishop Barry and his clergy took 
some hundred copies of my history 
of Florida’s beginnings and had it 
studied in their schools. Their 
own merits needed no fictional ex- 
tension, and they knew that pro- 
portioned historic facts shed ample 
glory upon all. The impartial set- 
ting of the facts will also win wider 
and stronger support for Our Lady’s 
historic Shrine at Nombre de Dios. 
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CANON SHEEHAN 


By JoHN J. BaRRY 


— hidden life of a priest is in- 
teresting to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. The great popu- 
larity of the motion pictures Go- 
ing My Way and The Bells of St. 
Mary’s revealed this. The humor, 
pathos, and grief, tempered by 
prayer and sacrifice, that form the 
pattern of his life, touch responsive 
chords in sympathetic and even 
prejudiced hearts. Many writers 
have treated this topic with tell- 
ing effect. Seldom, however, have 
priests told the intimate story of 
their own lives or those of their 
fellow priests. Yet this is what 
Canon Sheehan did in novels writ- 
ten forty years before the appear- 
ance of Going My Way and in a 
manner more intimate than that ex- 
pressed in the motion picture. 

These stories of the Irish priest 
might never have been written, had 
it not been for an American priest, 
Father Heuser, the editor of the Ec- 
clesiastical Review. While the latter 
was traveling in Ireland, he chanced 
upon the novel Geoffrey Austin by 
an anonymous author. Looking for 
something to read on the long train 
rides, he bought the novel, although 
the bookseller warned him that it 
was a failure. Father Heuser, how- 
ever, found it delightful in its frank 
and humorous picture of Irish life. 
What interested him most was its 
intimate portrayal of clerical life, 
and its indirect appeal to the priest- 
hood to make the youth of Ireland 
conscious of the growing material- 
ism that was engulfing their coun- 
try. 


Determined to find the author, 
whom he believed to be a priest, in 
order to get him to write for the 
Ecclesiastical Review Father Heuser 
made inquiries. His search led him 
to the picturesque farming center 
of Doneraile in County Cork, where 
he met the parish priest, Canon 
Sheehan, the author of Geoffrey 
Austin. 

It was a fortunate meeting for 


-the two priests and it led to a life- 


long friendship. The discourage- 
ment over the failure of Geoffrey 
Austin was quickly dispelled by the 
enthusiasm of Father Heuser. The 
latter’s invitation to write for the 
Review was accepted with reserva- 
tions, for Canon Sheehan explained 
that his writing was done only in 
leisure time and that his principal 
work was caring for the spiritual 
and temporal needs of his people. 
His parish was large, stretching 
over seventy miles of fertile valleys, 
bordered by hills and rugged moun- 
tains on whose slopes stood the 
gaunt remains of old English 
castles. For Doneraile had once 
been a flourishing English settle- 
ment until tension developed be- 
tween the Irish and the English, 
causing the latter to retreat to Eng- 
land. Their departure failed to 
break the hold which they had on 
the country, for they owned much 
of the land and leased it to the Irish 
farmers. The abuses which fol- 
lowed, robbed Doneraile of its initi- 
ative. The industrious farmers who 
improved their lands were penal- 
ized by higher rents, while the shift- 
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less farmers enjoyed lower rents 
and less interference. The English 
landlords refused to make conces- 
sions, and their Irish tenants re- 
taliated by working their farms just 
enough to make a meager living. 

Such were the conditions when 
Father Sheehan was appointed pas- 
tor of Doneraile. His coming cre- 
ated a new atmosphere, for his 
interest in the people and their prob- 
lems awakened a spirit long dor- 
mant, a spirit of enterprise made 
promising by the hope of better 
times. For this new pastor sought 
to make them owners of the farms 
they now worked for absent land- 
lords. At first it seemed like an 
idle dream that they could acquire 
ownership. But the priest was no 
idle dreamer. He was a realist who 
saw the possibility of ownership 
and was determined to make this 
possibility a reality. He was not, 
however, eager to help only his own 
people but all the people of Ireland. 
He had the weapon for this politi- 
cal conquest—his pen, which, he be- 
lieved, if rightly wielded could pre- 
sent Ireland’s plight in such a way 
as to influence those who were 
shapers of the country’s destiny. It 
was not by stinging tirades against 
injustice and tyranny that he even- 
tually achieved his aims, but by 
novels whose episodes, events, and 
characters presented Ireland’s story 
in unforgettable scenes. 

The quiet of Doneraile lent itself 
to this ambition. The garden that 
bordered the rectory was surround- 
ed by a high wall over which ivy 
eagerly climbed. In the center stood 
a little summer-house where the 
priest did his writing. Here he 
fashioned his plots, created his char- 
acters, and presented as fiction 
much of his own life and the lives 
of his confreres. 


The troubles that beset Ireland 
were intimately bound up with his 
own life. He was born at a time 
when Ireland had only partially re. 
covered from the terrible famine, 
In 1855, three years after his birth, 
an English visitor said that “Ire. 
land was a corpse on a dissecting 
table.” The London Times, exult- 
ing over the large numbers who 
were leaving Ireland, prophesied 
“that in another generation the 
Irish Celts would be as obsolete 
in Ireland as the Phoenicians in 
Cornwall and the Catholic religion 
as forgotten as the worship of 
Astarte.” 

These slurs were long remem- 
bered by the Irish. They passed 
them on to their children as incen- 
tives to fight for Ireland and the 
Catholic Church. Young Pat Shee- 
han heard them many times from 
his parents. They not only aggra- 
vated his dislike for England but 
also made him a zealous patriot 
who was eventually to spend his 
life fighting for the two things that 
England had hoped to destroy— 
Ireland and its Catholic Faith. 

He was only ten when his par- 
ents died. They were preceded by 
the youngest child who died at the 
age of five. Father McCarthy, the 
parish priest and later a Bishop, be- 
came the guardian of the four re- 
maining children. The two girls, 
Hannah and Margaret, who were 
older than Pat, became nuns in the 
Order of Mercy. Both died young, 
one of them taking her vows on her 
death bed. Only Pat and his 
brother Denis remained of the fam- 
ily. The former became the priest 
and later a Canon; the latter en- 
tered the Irish Civil Service. 

As a boy Pat determined to be- 
come a lawyer, hoping by his 
knowledge and skill to save Irish 
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patriots from the English gallows. 
Frail in health, he knew that he 
could not participate in the secret 
military drills which the boys of his 
age engaged in. Many a summer 
evening he enviously watched the 
little groups of boys and young men 
going to drill in the deep recesses of 
a near-by woods, far from prying 
English eyes. 

His ambition to become a lawyer, 
however, was changed by his asso- 
ciation one summer with a semi- 
narian from Maynooth College. His 
boyhood dreams of fighting law cases 
in crowded court rooms gradually 
gave way to spiritual dreams of say- 
ing Mass, hearing confessions, and 
preaching to large crowds of atten- 
tive listeners. He told his dreams 
to Father McCarthy, and the latter 
encouraged him to make them a 
reality. 

With the priesthood as his goal, 
he entered St. Colman’s College to 
prepare himself for Maynooth. He 
was a good student, zealous and am- 
bitious. When he graduated with 
honors he hoped that his Bishop 
would send him to the Irish College 
in Rome in preference to Maynooth. 
This hope was not realized, how- 
ever, and he often expressed regret 
that he had not been allowed to go 
to Rome where he could have 
caught, as he put it, “the ancient 
spirit of the Church.” 

Pat was not enthusiastic over 
Maynooth. He felt that its train- 
ing was too formal for the work 
which the average priest was to do 
among the people. His disappoint- 
ment may have been aggravated by 
poor health during much of his 
residence there. As a result he par- 
ticipated little in the athletic activi- 
ties of the school. Instead he spent 
much time in the library, reading 
widely in English literature. Car- 


lyle interested him most, especially 
his Sartor Resartus, It was Carlyle 
who introduced him to German lit- 
erature. A promise made some 
years before to Father McCarthy 
prevented him from plunging too 
deeply into German literature and 
the philosophy behind it. 

Before he entered St. Colman’s 
College, Father McCarthy, knowing 
the boy’s love for reading, was 
anxious to place a daily check on 
any interest that might lead to spir- 
itual danger. Instead of a lecture, 
the priest took Pat out to the grave- 
yard. Here they knelt and prayed 
at the graves of Pat’s parents. 
While still kneeling, the priest 
turned to the boy and said: “Next 
after the sanctuary and the Holy of 
Holies, I know no place more sacred 
than this. You are kneeling near 
the sleeping forms of those who 
gave you life, and were linked with 
you in that love which perishes not 
nor decays. I have no doubt that 
they are watching you now; and if 
anything disturbs their eternal 
peace, it is their anxiety about the 
years speeding toward you, and 
will be yours to make or mar for 
better, for worse. But one thing I 
ask you to promise me in their pres- 
ence; you will never let a morning 
pass without placing yourself in 
the presence of God. Do you prom- 
ise?” 

The boy, lifting his bowed head, 
turned his tear-dimmed eyes to the 
priest and said, “I promise.” 

The promise made under such 
circumstances was deeply etched on 
his memory and served as a con- 
stant reminder not only during his 
years at school but also in the 
priesthood. For after his ordination 
he was sent as a curate to England 
where a shortage of priests caused 
the English bishops to appeal to 
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Ireland for help. Here Father Shee- 
han was stationed for a few years 
at the Cathedral of Plymouth and 
later at Sacred Heart Church in 
Exeter. During this period his 
feeling toward the English changed 
greatly. His inherited antagonism 
gave way to the realization that 
English foreign policy and the Eng- 
lish people were as different as day 
and night. He liked the people and 
he came to realize that their feel- 
ings toward the Church were based 
on a vicious propaganda and on a 
clever distortion of facts. Angered 
on one occasion by a writer’s sting- 
ing censure of things Catholic, he 
said to a friend: “My God, what 
liars these Britishers are. . .. In 
politics, commerce, religion, when- 
ever a point is to be gained, they will 
lie like Satan.” His contempt for 
English foreign policy, however, did 
not influence his work among the 
people. They liked him very much 
and he liked them so much that 
years later he wrote that his mis- 
sion in England was “the most 
fruitful, if not the happiest, period 
of my life as a priest.” 

On his return to Ireland he was 
stationed in his native town of Mal- 
low. Old friends and neighbors 
welcomed him. They were quick 
to note his change in speech, for 
his brogue was greatly tempered. 
“Where did he get that imperial ac- 
cent?” asked some; others com- 
mented that his ways are now “so 
stiff and solemn and grand.” A 
nun who knew him well said: “I 
wonder if the poor will like him?” 
“They will, Sister dear,” answered 
one, “as soon as he gets his bear- 
ings and they find him out; for he 
has the Irish priestly heart under- 
neath all that grand English air, 
which, if it doesn’t wear off, will not 
prevent the inner wheels of his God- 


given faith from moving in the regu. 
lar way of their natural mecha- 
nism.” 

So successful was his work in 
Mallow that his former pastor, now 
Bishop McCarthy, appointed him as 
curate to the Cathedral of Queens- 
town. Here he came in contact with 
large crowds of emigrants on their 
way to foreign lands. They were 
young for the most part, eager to 
leave Ireland in order to escape 
from English tyranny that had 
crushed ambition and _ hindered 
progress. He was determined to 
stop this growing desire on the part 
of youth to leave Ireland in order 
to better their conditions. For he 
saw in this mass emigration a hin- 
drance not only to Ireland’s future 
but also to the Church. His plan 
met the approval of his Bishop. He 
would use his pen, which for years 
he had been practicing privately, in 
order to appeal not only to the peo- 
ple but also to the priests who were 
close to their people and could in- 
fluence them. 

This ambition to save Ireland and 
the Catholic Church became the 
predominant motive of his life. His 
appointment as pastor of Doneraile 
gave him the opportunity he want- 
ed. It was not that he had much 
leisure time for writing. On the 
contrary, he had a busy parish 
whose scattered flock extended over 
a wide area. Assisted by two 
curates, he cared for two churches, 
seven schools, and two religious 
communities. He held many devo- 
tions and carried out the services 
as he had conducted them in the 
Cathedral at Queenstown. He wrote 
the words and the music for many 
of the hymns in honor of the Sacred 
Heart and the Blessed Virgin. His 
reputation as a speaker was well 
known and large crowds attended 
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his Mass to hear his carefully pre- 
sermons. 

Canon Sheehan not only cared for 
the spiritual wants of his people but 
also sought to better their temporal 
condition. Every Sunday afternoon 
he met the men of the parish. They 
came with their problems and he 
helped to solve them. He was 
anxious that every man own his own 
place instead of paying rent to Eng- 
lish landlords. Realizing that this 
was one of the principal causes for 
emigration, he encouraged his peo- 
ple to buy the land they now 
worked. In this way any progress 
made in bettering their living con- 
ditions and improving their prop- 
erty would not mean an increase in 
rent as it had before. Through his 
efforts many of his parishioners 
eventually became landlords and 
many who would have left Ireland 
were now eager to remain. 

Although busy with his parish 
duties, he was able to set aside a 
period each day for writing. In seri- 
ous articles he portrayed “absentee 
landlordism” as the chief cause of 
all the sufferings of the Irish peo- 
ple. He was criticized, sometimes 
severely, even by his fellow-priests, 
for his blunt statements. Realizing 
that his methods were too sharp to 
win the approval of other priests, 
whose help he needed if he were to 
benefit Ireland, he resorted to fic- 
tion. In a novel he could play upon 
the emotions of the reader; he could 
praise, blame, and criticize through 
his characters. In this way he 
could accomplish his aims and 
avoid the antagonism that his arti- 
cles might engender. Encouraged 
in his decision by Father Heuser 
who opened the pages of the Eccle- 
siastical Review to his novels in 
serial form, Canon Sheehan saw the 
possibility of helping Ireland indi- 





rectly through an American maga- 
zine. 

The plan worked and novels like 
My New Curate, The Blindness of 
Dr. Gray, and Luke Delmege won 
great popularity in America and 
later in Ireland and England. They 
are human stories, revealing the in- 
timate association of pastor, assist- 
ants, and people. My New Curate, 
which resembles the motion picture 
Going My Way, is a touching por- 
trayal of a whole-hearted Irish 
priest, “Daddy Dan,” as his clerical 
friends call him, and his new assist- 
ant, Father Letheby, whom, he said, 
the Bishop sent to “break his heart.” 

The Blindness of Dr. Gray reveals 
many traits in Canon Sheehan’s life 
during his years as pastor. It is the 
story of an old priest who is very 
strict with himself and expects his 
people to apply his rigorous -meth- 
ods to their own lives. He has no 
sympathy with those whose lives 
are marred by repeated failings and 
sins. As a consequence he becomes 
so outwardly harsh, cold, and un- 
sympathetic that his people fear 
him. This fear he interprets as an 
expression of their dislike for him. 
The contrary is true. They love 
him for his saintly life, his zeal, his 
priestliness, but his austere man- 
ner prevents them from showing 
their love and appreciation. To add 
to his discouragement, he loses his 
sight. Resolved now to retire after 
twenty-five years as pastor, he 
preaches his farewell sermon. He 
tells why he was hard on them, not 

to show his authority but to help 
them save their souls. He admits 
that he was insistent in their pay- 
ment of dues, but it was not for 
himself but for the church. “To- 
day,” he said, “if my debts were 
paid, I would not be worth a shill- 
ing. In other things too you thought 
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me hard . . . hence I know that I 
was neither loved nor liked in the 
parish.” 

“You were, yer Reverence,” cried 
a woman passionately sobbing, “but 
you didn’t know the people. You 
kept away from ’em but they loved 
you in their heart of hearts.” 

“An’ ’tis God Almighty’s truth 
that the woman is after speaking,” 
said a farmer. 

When the old priest heard this he 
lifted his dark glasses and with his 
old red handkerchief he wiped those 
eyes that could not see the sorrow- 
ful faces of the people before him. 

Woven into Canon Sheehan’s nov- 
els were his pen pictures of Ire- 
land’s plight. They were so clev- 
erly expressed in incident and story 
that readers were made conscious 
of the injustices that had long 
afflicted Ireland. In Luke Delmege 
he attempted through a story to lift 
his down-trodden countrymen to a 
higher level of culture and prosper- 
ity. He revealed the stubborn re- 
sistance of the Irish to all attempts 
to impose on them the culture of 
the dominant European nations. 
“They rejected it,” he wrote, “not 
because it was English or German, 
but because it is mechanical and 
soulless, because, in a word, it is 
not the great European tradition.” 

During his eighteen years at 
Doneraile he wrote fifteen volumes, 
including novels, essays, short sto- 
ries, poems, and sermons. Two vol- 
umes of Memoirs he burned because 
he believed they would do more 
harm than good. Had he published 
them they would have revealed the 
petty jealousies and cheap politics 
that sometimes frustrated his ef- 
forts to improve conditions in Ire- 
land. This exposé, he admitted to 
friends, would have created antago- 
nism and would have run contrary 


to his motto: “To do God’s work, 
however imperfectly; to serve Ire. 
land, however unworthily.” In alj 
his work this motto is subtly re. 
vealed in his aim to help Ireland by 
making strong the influence of the 
Church. This could be accom. 
plished, he wrote, only by “the abil. 
ity and readiness of the clergy to 
rise to their high responsibility as 
pastors, by making the growing 
generation of Irishmen patterns of 
moral and intellectual achievement 
such as their natural gifts and the 
inherited graces of the true faith 
warrant.” 

This ideal, he added, could be 
achieved not only in Ireland, but in 
every country where the Catholic 
Church is strong. For “the Catholic 
priesthood knows not its power. If 
it did all forms ef error would go 
down before it. The consecrated 
force of so many thousand intel- 
lects, the pick and choice of every 
nation under heaven, the very 
flower of civilization, emancipated 
too from all domestic cares, and 
free to pursue in the domain of 
thought that subject for which each 
has the greatest aptitude, should 
bear down with its energy and im- 
petuosity the tottering fabrics of 
human ingenuity or folly.” 

The popularity of his novels has 
waned with the passing years, but 
his essays still appeal to discern- 
ing readers. For they find in Under 
the Cedars and the Stars and its 
companion volume, Parerga, de- 
lightful little essays on almost 
every subject. They are arranged 
according to the seasons of the year 
and they reveal a vast panorama of 
his interests. Nature, books, poets, 
dramatists, travel, philosophy,— 
these and other topics are treated 
so sympathetically and cleverly in 
essays of paragraph length, that the 
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reader is charmed by the person- 
ality of the writer and the simplicity 
of his style. 

These little essays were his favor- 
ites and they found their way into 
his novels and short stories. But 
they are fitted in so nicely that the 
reader is often unaware of the di- 
gression. How delightful it is to 
find one like the following: 

“Why there is more talent, nay 
genius, locked up in our Irish con- 
vents than would suffice to create a 
new civilization. There are women 
there who could sing as bravely as 
any woman from Sappho to Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning; but they are 
mute—except to God. There are 
artists there who could create a new 
school, as the ragged followers of 
St. Francis created the Umbrian 
school, but they paint Agnus Deis 
for little children, and scapulars for 
beggar women. There are girls 
with trained voices who would be 
smothered with bouquets if they 
appeared on any stage from Lon- 
don to Naples, and they sing only 
to God. For Him they compose, 
for Him they paint, for Him they 
sing; they have no ambition but to 
please Him, no consolation but to 
be near Him, no hope but to sit at 
His feet forever. Oh, it is wonder- 
ful, especially to me who was never 
brought up at a convent school, this 
army of noble women, passing by 
in disdain all that the world holds 
dear, and conquered by the love of 
Jesus Christ.” 

During this period of extensive 
writing, Canon Sheehan was not 
well. At times, his doctor forced 
him to curtail his efforts in order 
to harbor his strength. In the sum- 
mer of 1904 he arranged to take a 
vacation for a few months. He 
spent them in Germany for he al- 
ways admired, as he said, the Ger- 





man “habit of orderly organization 
and strict rule of seriousness and 
service, allied with the poetry and 
music which are part of their lives.” 
He was disappointed, however, for 
he found a growing militarism that 
was beginning to dominate the lives 
of the people. Writing to a friend 
he stated that Germany was becom- 
ing “a huge barrack where every 
adult must pass through the ordeal 
of a severe and rigid discipline to 
form part eventually of a colossal 
and irresistible force that may 
crush the French on the one hand, 
and the Slav on the other.” 

On his return to Ireland he was 
rested but conscious of an illness 
that was gradually “stealing its 
way” into his system. Although 
its progress was slow, it did not 
hamper his activities. He continued 
his writing, spurred on by the popu- 
larity of his books and the honors 
which they had won for him. The 
Pope, pleased with My New Curate 
and the influence for good which it 
had advanced, conferred on him the 
title of Doctor of Divinity. The 
offer of a bishopric he rejected on 
the grounds of ill health. He con- 
fessed to a friend that he did not 
want any clerical advancement and 
that it was his earnest wish to die 
in Doneraile. 

As the years passed his illness 
became so serious that he went to a 
specialist in Dublin where he heard 
his death sentence. On his return 
he said nothing to his parishioners, 
but they knew that he was not well. 
A severe attack sent him to the hos- 
pital in Cork for five months. 
Yielding finally to the constant peti- 
tion, “Let me die at home,” his doc- 
tor allowed him to return. Eager to 
show their love and respect for him, 
the people of Doneraile, Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike, walked 
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quietly past the rectory, and drivers 
of noisy carts took a longer way 
around in order not to disturb him. 
During this period he said Mass pri- 
vately in his rectory. “God only 
knows what the effort cost him,” 
wrote a friend. “Many a time his 
parched tongue almost prevented 
him from proceeding with the Mass, 
it was so painful for him to swal- 
low.” 

The end came quietly on the eve- 
ning of Rosary Sunday, in the Octo- 


ber of 1913, as his people crowded 
the church to pray the Rosary. The 
last words he heard were: “Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen.” 

He was laid to rest beside the 
walk that leads to the church he 
had served so well. And those who 
pass pause for a moment with 
bowed heads to pray for him whose 
memory still lingers as a silent bene- 
diction over the parish of Doneraile. 


DON DONAGH O’MADDEN’S SONG 


By Papraic O’HorRAN 


ee set a Spanish comb upon your hair, 

A Spanish shawl upon your shoulders white; 
I'll sing in secret woods a Gaelic song, 

And bring you Spanish wine for your delight. 


I'll buy you mirrors bright in old Madrid, 
And silks for your adorning in Castile; 
A cloak from Andalusia for you, 
And swords of Spanish steel. 


I'll send three ships a-sailing on the sea 
With seven golden galleons for pride; 
They'll carry gifts and tokens for my love 
And come to you upon a sunny tide. 


Then from Galway up to Dublin we will ride, 
O pride of all the proud, my queenly one! 

The night will fall behind us in the West; 
And at the gates of Dublin greet the sun! 
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The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitTH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


THORNS THAT FORMED NO CROWN 


IEW women have ever received 
the honors and the glory which 
came to Marie Curie. She lived to 
see the day when the high and the 
low, the learned and the ignorant 
of nearly every nation vied to pro- 
nounce her praises. The things 
they said—or at least most of them 
—were quite true. She had done 
great things, she had conferred 
great blessings upon humanity, she 
was possessed of a spirit that could 
not be swayed by success and that 
was not concerned with material 
wealth. But in spite of all the 
things that Marie Curie accom- 
plished, she was not a happy wom- 
an. Our hearts are restless until 
they rest in God—and she was never 
to know that rest. 

Marie Sklodovska Curie was born 
in Warsaw, Poland, on November 
7, 1867. Her parents were Catholic. 
Her mother, in fact, was a deeply 
religious woman. She was also a 
perfect mother, and she summed up 
and personified Marie’s ideal of all 
that was good and beautiful and 
wise. But when Marie was only ten 





years of age, this close bond was 
roughly broken. Madame Sklodov- 
ska contracted tuberculosis. Her 
children prayed most earnestly for 
her restoration to health. To Marie, 
it was a prayer that must be grant- 
ed. She demanded that God make 
use of His miraculous power and 
save her mother from death. If 
necessary, she would sacrifice her 
own life. But her mother must be 
spared! 

God heard that prayer, but His 
divine wisdom saw reasons why it 
should not be granted. And so 
death came to the Sklodovski fam- 
ily, and left it motherless. Life 
could not be as it had been before, 
but life must go on—and each mem- 
ber of that sorrowful family tried 
to reconcile himself to the loss. All 
except Marie. She was resentful 
and indignant. She felt that God 
had failed her. She lost that love 
and confidence with which her 
mother had taught her to pray to 
God. She came to feel that God had 
been cruel to her, or perhaps He was 
just indifferent. 








Living in a Catholic country and 
in a Catholic atmosphere, Marie re- 
tained the externals of her religion. 
When she had finished school, she 
was sent to spend a year with rela- 
tives in the country. During this 
time she attended Mass each Sun- 
day. She even got to know the par- 
ish priests quite well, but apparent- 
ly she never discussed the cruel 
blow that her religious faith had 
suffered. Perhaps she did not even 
realize that her entire religious be- 
lief was slowly decaying; perhaps 
she no longer believed that religion 
could be anything more than mere 
external practice. The deep devo- 
tion she had felt for her mother, 
had been transferred to some ex- 
tent at least to her father, and his 
religion was of the lukewarm and 
skeptical type. Marie did not as- 
pire any higher. 

There was a void in the life of 
Marie Sklodovska, but she soon 
found a way to fill it. Her father 
was a man of deep scientific curi- 
osity, and he had acquired a re- 
spectable assortment of scientific 
equipment even in those days when 
such a collection was quite rare. 
Thoughts of physics and chemistry 
and mathematics absorbed the at- 
tention of Marie. She even began 
to branch out into a study of the 
philosophy of her day, and the cur- 
rent theories of social evolution. 
The writings of Auguste Comte cast 
her religious thoughts into an even 
more confused whirl. She contin- 
ued to attend Mass, but it was only 
a ceremony, a gesture. 

As time went on, Marie realized 
what had gone out of her life, but 
it seems never to have occurred to 
her that faith could be brought 
back, that the immature Christian 
concept that had killed her faith 
could give way to a wider out- 
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look that would allow her faith 
to revive. She tried to console a 
bereaved friend: “What suffering 
it must be for a mother to go 
through so many trials for nothing! 
If one could only say, with Chris- 
tian resignation, ‘God willed it 
and His will be done!’, half of the 
terrible bitterness would be gone. 
Alas, that consolation is not for 
everybody. I see how happy are the 
people who admit such explana- 
tions. But, strangely enough, the 
more I recognize how lucky they 
are the less I can understand their 
faith, and the less I feel capable of 
sharing their happiness.” 

Marie had longed to delve deeper 
into science, to complete the educa- 
tion which she had reluctantly 
abandoned when she had finished 
at the local school. Finally, when 
she was twenty-four years of age, 
her chance came to go to Paris to 
study, to learn the new and fas- 
cinating discoveries of modern sci- 
ence. There, she came into con- 
tact with Pierre Curie, whose bril- 
liant mind and scientific abilities 
were still largely unappreciated. 
The Curies were of Alsatian origin, 
of old Protestant stock. Following 
the fashion of the time, however, 
Dr. Curie, Pierre’s father, had be- 
come an anti-clerical freethinker, 
and had not even had his children 
baptized. Yet, there was an abun- 
dance of natural virtue to be found 
in the Curie household—sincerity 
and honesty, love of science and 
knowledge, and a deep affection be- 
tween parents and children. 

Liking led to love, and Marie ac- 
cepted Pierre Curie’s proposal of 
marriage. She did not dream of a 
splendid wedding, with richness 
and color and music. There was 
not even a simple religious cere- 
mony, since by this time she had 
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ceased all practice of her religion. 
There was only the brief, cold 
civil rite which proclaimed them 
man and wife; and there was the 
one glittering wedding gift which 
thrilled their childlike simplicity 
—a pair of shiny bicycles which 
they had bought with money sent 
them as a present, and which they 
would use to roam the countryside. 
Marie’s father was present at her 
wedding, but apparently he saw 
nothing undesirable in his daugh- 
ter’s formal rejection of her reli- 
gion. In fact, he spoke of her in 
terms of highest affection and 
praise. 

In the years that followed, the 
years that saw Marie as the mother 
of a family, and the “mother” of 
her discoveries — the elements of 
polonium and radium — Marie 
seems never to have considered a 
return to the religion of her child- 
hood. She and Pierre felt the need 
of religion that every upright indi- 
vidual must experience, but they 
searched in places where it could 
not be found. They were attracted 
for a time by the claims of spirit- 
ism, but they finally turned away in 
uncertainty and _ dissatisfaction. 
Marie’s keenness in ferreting out 
the natural elements, seemed to 
desert her when she tried to deal 
with the elements of religion. 

The Curies knew hard times and 
the countless anxieties of the poor. 
Finally, times changed. Success 
crowned their efforts, and recogni- 
tion gradually followed. All this 
was sweet to lips that had tasted so 
little sweetness in life — but with 
stupefying suddenness, all was 
changed. Pierre was run down in 
the street, and killed instantly. No 
blow could have devastated Marie’s 
life more completely. Those few 
words, “Pierre is dead!” changed 


her from a happy wife into a pitiful 
and incurably lonely widow. Noth- 
ing that was said could comfort 
her. She seemed not to understand, 
or even to hear. In her diary, she 
described the funeral, and then con- 
cluded: “Everything is over. Pierre 
is sleeping his last sleep beneath the 
earth; it is the end of everything, 
everything, everything.” 

Pierre’s father was something of 
a comfort to Marie. He believed 
that death was the end of every- 
thing, and he resolutely shut out 
from his thoughts and his life all 
thoughts of the dead. Marie tried 
to imitate him, but she could not 
quite succeed. When Dr. Curie 
died, within four years of Pierre’s 
death, Marie had her husband’s 
coffin dug up, so that the elder 
Curie’s casket might be placed on 
the bottom with Pierre’s on top— 
so that she might not be separated 
in death from her beloved husband. 

Madame Curie’s attitude toward 
the religious education of her 
daughters was characteristic. She 
would not have them baptized nor 
would she impart any religious in- 
struction whatsoever. She would 
not teach them truths in which she 
did not believe, and moreover, she 
feared lest they should suffer the 
distress and pain which had accom- 
panied her own loss of faith. She 
was not prejudiced against reli- 
gious belief, nor was she certain 
that its claims were untrue, but it 
had not given her what she de- 
manded of it, and so she simply ig- 
nored it. 

It was Madame Curie’s constant 
effort to spare her daughters the 
many sufferings she had known. 
The measure of her success has 
been recorded by Eve, her younger 
daughter and her biographer. She 
tells us: “In spite of the help my 
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mother tried to give me, my young 
years were not happy ones. In one 
single sector, Marie’s victory was 
complete: her daughters owe to her 
their good health and physical ad- 
dress, their love of sports. Such is, 
in this matter, the most complete 
success achieved by that supremely 
intelligent and generous woman.” 
It was not a success worthy of her! 

In the course of time, the dull 
weight of her grief seemed to rest 
less heavily upon Marie’s shoulders. 
She wrote of the great career and 
scientific achievements that had 
been within her husband’s grasp 
when death claimed him. But, she 
concluded, Fate did not wish it thus, 
and we must accept its incompre- 
hensible decision. She no longer 
pointed accusingly at God. Instead, 
she spoke vaguely and without ran- 
cor of an incomprehensible and im- 
personal Fate. 

In spite of her successes and tri- 
umphs, life was not pleasant for 
Marie, even outside her troubled, 
weary soul. There are many peo- 
ple who do not see and who do not 
want to see true greatness. They 
are concerned only with the imper- 
fections which they may be able to 
detect in the masterpiece. Madame 
Curie suffered keenly from the at- 
tacks of ‘such people. Not only 
were they able, in their petty spite 
and jealousy, to keep from her the 
honors that were her due, but they 
circulated the most preposterous 
calumnies in a frenzied effort to 
wound her. Marie felt these things 
but perhaps they were more than 
compensated for, by the loyalty and 
kindness of her friends. 

Time brought a measure of tran- 
quillity to Marie. In December, 
1928, she wrote to her daughter, 
Irene: “I send you my best wishes 
for a happy New Year—that is to 


say, a year of good health, good hu- 
mor and good work, a year in which 
you will have pleasure in living 
every day, without waiting for the 
days to be gone before finding 
charm in them, and without putting 
all hope of pleasure in the days to 
come. The older one gets, the more 
one feels that the present must be 
enjoyed; it is a precious gift, com- 
parable to a state of grace.” 

The late Mrs. William Meloney 
has described Madame Curie as she 
appeared in her later years: “The 
door opened and I saw a pale, timid, 
little woman in a black, cotton 
dress, with the saddest face I had 
ever looked upon.” Marie had to 
travel much during these days. She 
sacrificed her own inclinations and 
comfort in order to interest people 
in her work, in order to obtain the 
funds that would insure perma- 
nence for her life’s efforts in sci- 
ence. Eve Curie describes her thus: 
“One picture, always the same, 
dominates the memory of these 
fetes and processions for me: the 
bloodless, expressionless, almost in- 
different face of my mother.” 

Madame Curie thought often of 
death. This is not strange, since 
it was the deaths of those so close 
to her that had chilled her life. She 
forced herself to manifest an ap- 
parent calm in the face of death, 
but she could never bring herself to 
a resigned acceptance of this com- 
mon human lot. And yet, strange- 
ly enough, she never spared herself 
when there was work to be done, 
nor was she even sufficiently care- 
ful of her health. She worked just 
as long as she was physically able 
to goon. When the end of her life 
drew near, she did not even sus- 
pect it. She had seen Death so 
often, and hated it so much—but 
when it came to her, she did not 
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even recognize it. Toward the very 
end of her last illness, she felt sure 
that she was recovering. Even in 
her last agony, she did not realize 
what was happening. She thought 
of her experiments and her writ- 
ings. Probably her last words were 
those addressed to her doctor who 
came to give her an injection: “I 
don’t want it. I want to be let 
alone.” She was left alone, and she 
died alone, without that great spir- 
itual strength and comfort that 
make such a vast difference in the 
death of a Christian. The official 
report read: “Mme. Pierre Curie 
died at Sancellemoz on July 4, 
1934.” 

The long list of Madame Curie’s 
honorary titles, as well as her med- 
als, decorations and prizes, seems 


to extend on almost endlessly. 
Unique tributes were paid to her. 
It was not enough. Her life and 
her death were not happy. If she 
had served her God as she served 
science, her life and her death 
would have been that of a saint. 
But her gaze which was so pene- 
trating when she looked at the 
physical world, seemed myopic 
when she beheld spiritual truths. 
She died knowing things that mat- 
ter much, but ignorant of the thing 
that matters most. She did not 
realize that Christ by His death on 
the Cross had proved conclusively 
His love for us, His concern for us 
—and that we must trust in His 
love no matter what sorrows life 
may bring to us. 
RUPERT LANGENSTEIN, C.P. 


—Qagqe™ 


H°” much better a place was the Europe of forty years ago than 
any Europe since—that old Europe where one could travel with- 





out a passport without being stripped, searched and insulted every 
hundred miles or so, where the cult of hate was only a cloud no 
bigger than a small newspaper, where the eternal values were not 
yet wholly forgotten and defiled. How firm and salutary were the 
sanctities of fatherland and motherland: can anything so good ever 
be again? Never again the same. If Europe is to live, it will be 
only through a generation of Frenchmen who will collaborate with a 
generation of Germans; otherwise Europe will remain a dependency 
as it is at present. Tertium non datur. It is right to battle for the 
values of the past. It is necessary, and far more dangerous, to fight 
for the values of the future: who knows what they are, who knows if 
there are any? We demand the impossible? Very well: history is 
the autobiography of the impossible. 


—From The Liberal Tradition. By Wir.1am Ay.totr Orton (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 
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By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 


HE Rev. Abiel Holmes died at the 

age of seventy-four; Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes at eighty-five; Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., at ninety- 
four. They were all magnificent Yan- 
kees. Mr. Emmet Lavery has chosen the 
more modern span of Justice Holmes’ 
career in the Supreme Court for his 
play and the last flowering of Holmes’ 
long romance with his boyhood flame, 
Fanny Dixwell who, for fifty-six years 
was Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Wendell and Fanny might easily have 
celebrated their Diamond as well as 
their Golden Wedding had not Holmes, 
as a young lawyer, been so completely 
immersed in editing Kent’s Commen- 
taries. He was at least ten years be- 
hindhand in asking Fanny to marry 
him when his Uncle John reminded 
him about it in 1872. Complete as was 
their union, it was as unusual as the 
Holmes. Fanny was delicate and shy; 
Holmes, vigorous and social. In Bos- 
ton, he invariably dined out without 
her but as invariably rehearsed all his 
table talk in their bedroom where 
Fanny’s birds, a marmoset and a squir- 
rel also had their héadquarters. To 
Washington society, however, Holmes 
was not the great son of the great 
“Autocrat” but just another Justice 
and it was Fanny who found herself 
being taken into dinner by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is Mrs. Holmes who shares the 
honors of the play and her dry wit 
and prudent counsel usually provide 
the curtain lines. The family that she 
could never give her husband also 
came to them in Washington in the 
secretaries sent down every year from 
the Harvard Law School — “Holmes’ 
Annuals.” But Mr. Lavery hasn’t only 
presented the “calm of mind, all pas- 
sion spent” at the close of a long life; 
Justice Holmes’ public life was seventy- 
two years long, counting both his mili- 
tary and legal service, and death came 
only a couple of years after his retire- 
ment. The Law was the pole-star of 





his firmament. He may be called the 
“great dissenter” but the dissents were 
those of a jurist; he had no inclination 
to be either statesman or reformer, 
The Rooseveltian method of remaking 
the social order by law even if it 
strained the legal precedent was be- 
yond his horizon. He would undoubt- 
edly have had a titantic clash with 
Franklin Roosevelt had he still been in 
the Court; Theodore Roosevelt never 
forgave him his dissent in the North- 
ern Securities case which is the major 
incident of Act I. 

Mr. Lavery has naturally availed 
himself of the parallel forebodings 
about a Roosevelt in the White House 
in 1901 and 1933, and as the perennial 
Cassandra in the capital presents 
Henry Adams who, in the play, is the 
visitor the Holmeses are always trying 
to escape. I confess that this attitude 
which, I trust, Mr. Lavery exaggerates, 
causes me some pain because Henry 
Adams has always meant a good deal 
more to me than Justice Holmes. 
Brandeis is rather stuffily presented as 
the great liberal and Owen Wister as 
the cherished family friend. The cold 
Unitarian trickle of religion from the 
Rev. Abiel had ceased to water the soul 
of Oliver Wendell, Jr.; his conserva- 
tism matched the Constitution at every 
point but a belief in his Creator; his 
faith could only reach out for “a uni- 
verse not bounded by our fears.” 

As Justice Holmes, Louis Calhern, 
achieving a new prominence, has 
veered triumphantly from Life With 
Father. Mr. Day’s world, like the aver- 
age citizen’s, was hedged about by 
facts; Justice Holmes’ oxygen was 
theory. Mr. Calhern has grown in 
stature with his new hero. He shows 
us a man who took life grandly in 
principle and simply in practice; who 
loved his work, his wife, his wine, his 
friends with gusto; who also enjoyed 
being a scholar and a gentleman. Both 
Clarence Day and O. W. Holmes were 
spoiled boys to their wives but Fanny 
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Holmes could parry with a mental 
rapier as pointed as her “master’s.” 
Miss Dorothy Gish also contrives a 
complete contrast to her Mrs. Day, al- 
though she is another devoted but 
never subservient wife. She suggests 
the reserve of Beacon Street with her 
own independence of convention. She 
is always charming but not quite so 
convincing as Calhern in her ageing 
during the thirty years span of the 
play. Mr. Calhern wisely shows little 
difference during the first decade and 
then the more rapid physical change 
between seventy-seven and eighty-five 
and eighty-five to eighty-nine. The 
keen mind is then still awake but as 
tired as the body. The Justice drowses 
off as he is talking to Owen Wister and 
is roused to hear that the President of 
the United States has come to call. 
Standing on his shaky old legs before 
the doorway with his back to the audi- 
ence, Holmes, the soldier, pulls him- 
self to his full stature to greet his com- 
manding officer as the curtain falls. 
Arthur Hopkins is to be congratu- 
lated as producer and director of The 
Magnificent Yankee. The National 
Catholic Theater Conference is par- 
ticularly proud that its first president 
and organizer, Emmet Lavery, has 
dramatized a fine tradition and, what 
is as important, has made it good en- 
tertainment.—At the Royale. 


O Mistress MiINE.—The title is to 
be taken literally, Terence Rattigan 
having built his flimsy comedy round 
the rather amazing thesis that it is far 
less scandalous for a British Cabinet 
Minister to postpone marriage with 
the charming widow who shares his 
fireside than to risk the notoriety of a 
divorce. Thus Mrs. Brown has been 
enjoying luxurious extra-marital fe- 
licity for a couple of years when her 
son, who was evacuated to Canada as 
a boy returns as a youth of near eight- 
een, and is so outraged by the “war 
measure” of his Mother that he per- 
suades her to move from Sir John 
Fletcher’s house in Westminster to a 
flat in Baron’s Court. Here, three 
months later, Sir John appears as a 
private citizen to offer legal status to 
his Olivia, divorce being featured as 
the very kernal of morality. As fur- 
ther palliative to the theme, Lady 
Fletcher is intreduced so that she may 
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admit she only married Sir John for 
his money and was unfaithful from 
the start while we hear that Olivia 
Brown nursed an impoverished, dying 
husband to his end and are shown 
that she and Sir John lead so model a 
domestic existence that even the prim 
parlormaid is shocked by Michael’s as- 
persions. The insidious side of the 
situation is that all the sympathy is 
steered to the erring romantics un- 
til the audience finds young Michael 
as obnoxious as does the Minister. 
Michael, by the way, is a disciple of 
Laski’s in everything revolutionary 
except social convention. 

I have been careful to state all this 
about the play before mentioning the 
Lunts because so completely beguiling 
and captivating is their joint perform- 
ance that they tend to dissipate all 
rational judgment. The present script 
in other hands would undoubtedly 
have many static moments; Mr. How- 
ard Barnes of the Herald-Tribune an- 
nounces that it is twice as good as 
when he saw it in London. With their 
bits of “business” and variety of com- 
edy, the Lunts have woven it into a 
glittering fabric. No two of Miss Fon- 
tanne’s telephone conversations are 
alike—Mr. Lunt’s slightest intonation 
somehow makes a line appear enor- 
mously funny. I believe one of their 
secrets is that they are really fond of 
their created characters; they enfold 
them in their own humor; put charm 
into their crotchets. But simply to 
credit the Lunts with “charm” is to 
ignore the grinding patience of two 
great artists who have worked over 
every line, every move, every gesture 
until they seem to be as perfect as the 
moment can make them and then they 
try to improve that perfection. Dick 
Van Patten does excellent work as 
Michael Brown; Margery Maude and 
Ann Lee are also in the very hand- 
some production of the Theater Guild 
and John C. Wilson.—At the Empire. 


THE WINTER’s TALE. — Although it 
closed on February 17th after four 
weeks in New York, a road tour of 
four months seems to entitle the pro- 
duction to some mention. Cymbeline, 
Winter’s Tale and The Tempest were 
written just before the fire at the Globe 
Theater gave Shakespeare the oppor- 
tunity to retire to his garden whose 
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flowers bloom immortally in the love- 
ly lines of these last plays. Winter’s 
Tale is the dramatization of a sixteenth 
century best-seller, Pandosto or The 
Triumph of Time, by Robert Greene, 
and the title given it by Shakespeare 
in 1610 affirms my belief that he re- 
alized the preposterous quality of the 
plot but developed its philosophy for 
use in the fairy perfection of his next 
and last play. All the second part of 
Winter’s Tale foreshadows that re- 
newal of life through repentance and 
love which is the keynote of The Tem- 
pest. Never did Shakespeare envisage 
the Spring more constantly than in 
his own Autumn. Perdita dances to 
us through the Springtime. “She is 
no shepherdess,” cries Florizel, “but 
Flora peering in April’s front.” Her 
flowers are the English Spring flowers 
—violets, lilies, iris, pale primroses. 
Perdita, herself, the bud of a spiritual 
transformation which, like the process 
of grafting described by Polixenes, 
produces a delicate blossom from a 
coarse stem. Mary Anderson’s idea 
of playing both Hermione and Perdita 
beautifully insured proper tribute to 
Perdita’s poetry. 

The Theater Guild production was 
on the whole traditional except that 
the costumes, which are usually Gre- 
cian, were of that nondescript variety 
best described as “operatic.” The 
backgrounds suggested Piranesi with 
their classic ruins. There was but one 
intermission. A quaint piece of stage 
business showed Leontes at prayer 
(Act II. 3) but his very Christian 
prie-dieu was placed before a Grecian 
column topped with ivy which must 
have been meant to symbolize his wor- 
ship of Apollo. The red-haired bear 
which ambled across the Bohemian 
“seacoast” better harmonized with my 
idea of a Winter’s Tale production as 
a stylized tale of Shakespeare’s own 
period because I have a notion that 
Shakespeare vented some of his loath- 
ing of James I.’s irresponsible brutali- 
ties in his picture of Leontes. Cer- 
tainly the shepherds are wholly Eng- 
lish and shouldn’t be too coarsely 
bumpkin. Romney Brent as Autolycus 
best caught the mood of the play’s sec- 
ond half in the recent production 
while Florence Reed as Paulina walked 
away with Act I. Happily the Theater 
Guild plans to continue their Shake- 
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spearean revivals. Winter’s Tale, with 
Mary Anderson, ravished New York in 
1888. At its best it has moments of 
tenderest beauty; at its worst it at 
least proves to young playwrights that 
even a genius may falter. 


Born YeESTERDAY.— The civilizing 
power of education is illustrated in a 
fabulous comedy by Garson Kanin, just 
returned from the service, as tough in 
its story as its implication. The big 
shot, who had made junk his racket 
since he was a newsboy, certainly 
never thought — he disapproved of 
thinking —that engaging a tutor for 
his mistress was contracting for his 
own collapse. Harry Brock went along 
on the principle that everything is for 
sale and the one who could pay the 
highest price was the biggest man. 
Our economic system had fostered this 
theory. Brock had bought himself a 
Senator before he and Billy Dawn 
and his lawyer and henchman arrived 
in Washington to take over a suite 
which cost $235 per diem. Billy has 
been named president—on paper—of 
most of Harry’s junk pile corporations 
and although Harry’s lawyer advises 
marriage both for the sake of Wash- 
ington conventions and security, Harry 
believes a woman is easier to handle 
who has no wifely status. It’s a cor- 
respondent of The New Republic (of 
all people!) whom Brock hires to take 
some of the “dumbness” out of Billy. 
Sixty days later—or by the time Brock 
had paid $14,100 for his room rental— 
Billy had read David Copperfield and 
the Constitution and knew something 
about Tom Paine. The suite was over- 
flowing with books and classical rec- 
ords and a man-sized dictionary. 

“You’re uncouth,” she shouts at 
Harry. “I’m as couth as you are,” he 
retorts, but he is worried. Billy had 
made the extraordinary decision to 
read over one of the papers she was 
forever signing and Harry is to be de- 
feated by the bespectacled weakling of 
The New Republic. If he doesn’t know 
when he is beaten, his lawyer does 
and tells him. The lawyer also drinks 
to the day when the honest man will 
learn to defend his rights. 

Paul Douglas, well known on the 
radio as sports commentator, gives an 
astounding impersonation of a man 
who has less idealism than a Nazi but 
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he also makes Harry Brock so ingenu- 
ous a big dog with a bone that it is 
possible to laugh at him. The venal 
Senator is meek and looks respectable 
and Harry’s henchman is a master- 
piece by Frank Otto—trained in the 
school of George M. Cohan. Judy Hol- 
liday, who won the Clarence Derwent 
award last spring, comes into her own 
as Billy Dawn, the ex-chorus girl. She 
is so dumb that no other adjective can 
describe her. Her first veneer of edu- 
cation is very funny but from under 
it begin to appear better qualities. 
That is the brilliant part of the fable; 
Mr. Kahn has written an explosive 
farce, charged with constructive dyna- 
mite.—At the Lyceum. 


Lute Sona.—Pi-Pa-Ki in Chinese, it 
is called the Chinese Hamlet. From 
1391 until 1901 when China began her 
revolutions, Pi-Pa-Ki was performed 
in most of the Chinese provinces at 
least once a week—the Chinese are 
fonder than we are of their classics. 
That would give Lute Song a Chinese 
run of 510 years so it was in the best 
tradition that it took Mr. Will Irwin 
nearly half a century to procure a 
New York production. Mr. Irwin fell 
in love with Pi-Pa-Ki way back before 
the First World War in San Francisco 
but Chinese actors trust to memories 
not to scripts and it wasn’t until 1928 
or so that he heard there was a copy 
of a French translation in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Then he persuaded 
Sidney Howard to help him write an 
English version which was presented 
at the Berkshire Playhouse in Stock- 
bridge in 1930. 

I can never forget that production. 
“Miss Willard,” a millionaire’s wife 
from the West, had collected the 
properties and costumes. A few of 
these costumes were authentic, others 
were made from materials of the 
Ming period. The jade was real jade; 
the teacups of the rarest porcelains; the 
head dresses, museum treasures. Plain- 
clothes men guarded the dressing- 
rooms and yet, through all this visual 
wonderment, the play emerged, as it 
had for centuries, richer than its trap- 
pings in human weakness and suffer- 
ing, in human charity and courage. 
The Broadway producers, however, 
were unmoved by the Ming treasures 
and declared the play itself was only 


a museum piece. Last winter it was 
revived at Catholic University. Now 
Michael Myerberg, who flanked wis- 
dom with courage in Skin of Our 
Teeth, has given us Open Sesame to 
Chinese enchantment. 

Robert Edmond Jones has had ac- 
cess to no real Ming treasures but he 
has framed a great play in his own 
rare imagination. The settings for 
Lute Song are both simple and extrava- 
gant but their extravagance is always 
within the limits of a noble design. 
The lighting is magic and the celestial 
vision and the Buddhist Temple make 
everyone draw their breath faster. 
The successive pictures vibrate to the 
cool aloofness of Confucius; the glow 
of Buddhist piety; the supernatural 
pageantry of Taoism. It is the only 
Chinese play, it is said, which com- 
bines all three religions. There is 
modern music by Raymond Scott 
and exotic choreography by Yeichi 
Nimura. It is a curious fact that in 
the present production, the play, 
which at one time on the road was 
being overlaid with songs and dance, 
has now forced its way back to stage 
center. 

The story relates how a young wife 
cares for the parents of her husband 
when he wins a high office in the 
Middle Kingdom, how she tries to 
save them from famine and then starts 
to walk across China to find her hus- 
band who is now married to a Prin- 
cess. It is a story told with great 
charm, wit and insight. The cast is 
a strong one with the theater’s great 
old man, Augustin Duncan, and Mil- 
dred Dunnock as the parents; Helen 
Craig as the Princess, Rex O’Malley as 
the Steward, and McKay Morris as the 
sophisticated Imperial Preceptor. Clar- 
ence Derwent does a very neat speech 
full justice as the Manager. Then there 
is Mary Martin. She has tinted her 
hair black and is no longer Venus but 
the tender wife, full of elusive grace 
and emotion. Her song, “Mountain 
High, Valley Low,” is not easily for- 
gotten. In all, a sojourn in a dream 
world of beauty is included in a ticket 
to the Plymouth. 


AppLe oF His Eye.—The Irish seem 
able to write genre comedies of their 
countryside with enough humor to 
compensate for action. They get in 
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under the skin of the characters. The 
present authors, Kenyon Nicholson and 
Charles Robinson seldom scratch the 
epidermis of real people. Except for 
Walter Huston’s Farmer Stover and 
Roy Fant’s hired man, their characters 
are the same American caricatures 
who have walked the stage for years 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
The story is about the elderly farmer 
who falls in love with the little hired 
girl and can’t get up his courage to 
show her a wee ring from the mail 
order catalog until the last curtain. 
The best fun is when he tries to bribe 
off his small grand-daughter from go- 
ing to the County Fair. Neither does 
he take the audience. All of us just 
sit round in the parlor talking things 
over. October seems a slack season 
for farming in Indiana. Jed Harris 
has assembled a noteworthy cast of 
the best character actors; all they 
need are the characters. Yet some- 
how Walter Huston manages to shake 
off the dry dialogue and make Farmer 
Stover a real and sympathetic hero.— 
At the Biltmore. 


JaANuARY THAW.—A_ good-natured 
little farce without an idea in its head 
—what ideas there were in the novel 
by Bellamy Partridge seem to have 
been lost in rehearsal. January Thaw 
meanders harmlessly among gentle 
laughs at the expense of the city peo- 
ple transplanted to a farm in Con- 
necticut. Nothing happens which 
could possibly surprise anyone not in 
the cast but some comic moments are 
contrived for Robert Keith as the au- 
thor-father and the indomitable New 
England aborigines who squeeze them- 
selves back into their old home, and 
first embarrass and then succor the 
snowbound New Yorkers. Ezra Stone’s 
direction could have been more point- 
ed and the jokes a trifle less so about 
the plumbing.—At the John Golden. 


A Youne AmMenrican.—As the Black- 
friars last production is already sold 
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and in rehearsal, our review will await 
its professional re-entry after a visit 
to Chicago and the West. Edwin M. 
Bronner’s play is the simplest, most 
straightforward exposition of the Ne- 
gro-White situation yet written, fair to 
both sides and very interesting. We 
are very proud of Blackfriars’ achieve- 
ment and contribution and full of best 
wishes for the succes of the play under 
the aegis of Albert de Courville. 


THE MAYoR OF ZALAMEA.—This sec- 
ond production of the Readers Thea- 
ter seemed to me a great improvement 
in that the dreary line of ugly chairs 
had been eliminated and the actors 
were allowed to make their proper en- 
trances and exits, introduced as they 
e»tered by Eugene O’Neill, Jr., as the 
Narrator. Calderén’s very popular 
play is not only built round exciting 
action but interesting characters. 
Crespo, the farmer, easily takes his 
place among the great figures of litera- 
ture. He has all the independence 
and individuality of the Spaniards 
who encircled the world in the six- 
teenth century. He is a Christian and 
humane but also fearless and implaca- 
ble for justice, and he is upheld in his 
punishment of the nobleman who 
ruined his daughter by no less a per- 
son than Philip II., the ogre of Eng- 
lish history. Herbert Berghof gave 
Crespo the benefit of a superb per- 
formance. It is the first time I have 
ever seen a play by Calderén de la 
Barca. Realizing what I have lost, I 
am humbly grateful to the Readers 
and eagerly look forward to their third 
and last production. 


THE Sone oF BERNADETTE is being 
produced by Payne Jennings and di- 
rected by the author, Walter Kerr, with 
the same Bernadette who won so much 
acclaim in the beautiful production at 
Catholic University. We hope our read- 
ers will give full encouragement to its 
tour. It is opening in Providence in 
March and then moves to Boston. 
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December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatTuHer.— Has settled 
down on 45th Street.—At the Bijou. 


May, 1948 


OKLAHOMA!—This month, the Wind- 
mill Theater in London, which never 
closed once during the blitz, is greet- 
ing the cast by radio one night back- 
stage.—At the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TuURTLE.—Few 
comedies have been so insidiously sub- 
versive of moral standards.— At the 
Morosco. 


FoLLow THE Gir_ts.—WNot to the 
Broadhurst. 


August 


Hats Orr to Ice.—If Trenkler is 
there, the comedy is good.—At the 
Center. 

October 


Sone oF Norway.—Grieg’s composi- 
tions insure the score—the chorus 
sings unusually well and we admire 
Mme. Irra Petina as an actress as well 
as a singer.—At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.—An excellent all- 
Negro cast in a sordid drama of Penn- 
sylvania Poles.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLooMER GirL.—De Mille ballets—a 
lively book and some good songs in a 
colorful Civil War setting.— At the 
Shubert. 


December 


I Remember MAMA,—Charming com- 
edy of a Norwegian family in Cali- 
fornia with Mady Christians and 
Homolka.—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—Frank Fay and his rabbit 
friends still crowd the Forty-eighth 
Street. 

January, 1945 


Dear RutH.— Very amusing war- 
time comedy but not the original cast. 
—At the Henry Miller. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March 


Up 1n CentTrRAL Park.—A Romberg 
score, good taste, good voices. A Cur- 
rier & Ives musical featuring Boss 
Tweed.—At the Broadway. 


May 


THe GLAss MENAGERIE.—An unusual 
play with an unusual cast — Laurette 
Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie Haydon. 
—At the Playhouse. 


CarousEL.—Our favorite operetta.— 
At the Majestic. 


November 


Deep ARE THE Roots.—Tense drama 
of a Negro officer’s readjustment to 
life in the South with an unusually 
good cast. The flaw is that for the 
plot the authors make the representa- 
tive of the old South a cad.—At the 
Fulton. 

December 


THe Rep MiL_.—Joyous revival of 
Victor Herbert with Eddie Foy, Jr., 
and Jack Whiting.—aAt the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNIoN.—Best comedy 
of the season—witty and wise—about 
the new Republican candidate for 
President, with Ruth Hussey, Minor 
Watson, Myron McCormick and Ralph 
Bellamy.—At the Hudson. 


Tue Day Berore Sprinec.—A tenth 
reunion at Harrison College is the 
focus of this musical which has a very 
definite story — good fun and songs. 
Hugh Laing dances and John C. Wil- 
son has shown sound taste in the 
production.—At the National. 


Are You Witn Ir? — Tumultuous 
musical, half of which is good clean 
fun and the other pretty muddy. A 
riot of action and color particularly 
in the circus scenes.—At the Century. 


February 


HaMLET.—Manurice Evans in the pro- 
duction he created for the South Pa- 
cific area. More dramatic than poetic, 
with the best set ever designed for the 
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tragedy; a cast largely chosen from ex- 
servicemen, with nineteenth century 
costumes. Well worth a visit to the 
Columbus Circle. 


DreaM Gir_t.—Elmer Rice’s polished 
comedy of one day in a girl’s life— 
Betty Field. Beautifully produced 
with clever sets by Mielziner. Un- 
usual and very amusing.—At the 
Coronet. 


PYGMALION. — The first production 
by Theater Incorporated, a non-profit 
making organization, which now offers 
Gertrude Lawrence and Raymond Mas- 
sey in a fine revival of Shaw’s enter- 
taining coinedy of the cockney flower 
girl who is passed off as a Duchess 


after she learns to speak English— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


SHow Boat.—Glowing revival of 
the great Kern-Hammerstein operetta 
with a cast who do full justice to the 
script and music.—At the Ziegfeld. 


BILtI0oNn Dotiar Basy.—Hard-boiled 
cynical musical of the speak-easy- 
racketeer ’20’s with Joan McCracken 
and Mitzi Green. Smart and brassy.— 
At the Alvin. 


THe Wovu.p-Be GENTLEMAN.—Bobby 
Clark now romps through Moliére and 
finds the part made to order for him. 
Elegant burlesque of the seventeenth 
century.—At the Booth. 


as 


great question whether Communism or the technique of the new 
industrial totalitarianism should make the new Russia was decided 
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when Trotsky was defeated. With Stalin Russia was decisively headed 
away from the Communism we know in Europe towards a new nationalism 
and a new imperialism exploited in terms of the latest possibilities of the 
machine age. With the centralised power of the dictator, uncommitted 
to any embarrassment inherited from Russia’s past, all that once was 
Russia, her religion, her patriotism, her Caesarism, became tools to be 
used or put into_storage according to the needs of the new policy. In so 
far as they might be useful, they reinforced the modern technique of 
scientific despotism assisted by the infinite resources of propaganda. Com- 
munism itself was reduced to the status of an extremely valuable export 
in the service of Russian diplomacy. 

—From No Dreamers Weak. By Micuakt pe ta Beporere (The Bruce Publishing Co.). 


66 CISCO FRANCO is undoubtedly one of the most unpopular 
public figures today.” With the Russians, with all Communists and 
communistic sympathizers, yes; with the rest of the world, decidedly no. 
The rest of the world realizes that the only alternative to Franco’s regime 
in Spain at this particular time is a still further spread of Communism in 
Europe. 
” —James F. Lovanuin, in The Herald-Tribune. 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE MIND 


Tus living in layers of alternate 
seriousness and noisy surface is one 
of the delights of college. It allows 
one to slide into maturity ‘steadily by 
jerks.” The light-hearted intervals 
fool the outsiders, the professors and 
parents, the lookers-on. They are 
thrown off the scent of the growing 
interest and sense of direction in the 
undergraduate. This public patter 
even deceives the young collegians 
themselves. They are half persuaded 
to take the raucous surface of college 
life for the whole. But they are only 
half persuaded. . . . Underneath lay 
the future career, the present enlight- 
enment, the dogged determination to 
apply ourselves and learn. 

And we learned not only the rigor- 
ous things, the closely reasoned argu- 
ment of Aristotle about tragedy. We 


learned the allusive things that waited 


in the corners of our chosen field. 
They were meadows, really, set off 
from the main grazing ground for 
cropping and ruminating as caprice 
directed. Through the poetry of 
Wordsworth and the Journals of his 
sister, Dorothy, the bare northern 
mountains of the English Lake District 
became a permanent country of our 
minds. We moved at will in and out 
of the steep little garden behind Dove 
Cottage, where pea-sticking went along 
so naturally with argument about 
metre and poetic diction. In the 
diminutive upstairs parlour, with the 
kettle on the hob, the last corrections 
were made in the newest poem. With 
Dorothy and William we set off from 
this warm little room with the packet; 
we took the shock of starlight at the 
cottage door; and traversed the miles 
through the lonely hills, to catch the 
one o’clock morning mail at Amble- 
side. 

Into the turmoil of France, just dur- 
ing the Revolution, we saw Words- 
worth tossed, to be both confused and 
enlightened by the flare of outraged 
justice. We measured accurately, 
though at the distance of a century, 


the blurring of social conviction un- 
der the pressure of expediency. We 
wondered whether all young idealism 
would suffer the same lingering death. 
We wondered this most of all. 

These were the pleasant fringes of 
our course in Wordsworth; they were 
the mere margins of the main concern. 
There our professor set us to trace, in 
the many prefaces and poetic mani- 
festos with which Wordsworth intro- 
duced his poems, the history of chang- 
ing taste in poetry. After much study, 
we began to be able to tell whether an 
anonymous sample of poetry belonged 
in 1750 or 1770 or 1810. It was a 
fascinating and frightening game— 
frightening if we guessed wrong. We 
were on the way toward that authentic 
judgment which makes a literary his- 
torian as sure of a poem as a tea- 
taster is of the flavour of hu-kwa.... 

We climbed over the long books of 
The Prelude with uneven attention. 
When we came to the Third Book, in 
which Wordsworth recorded his un- 
dergraduate impressions of Cambridge, 
the smooth lines came to life. Though 
he was there in next to the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, when the 
University was sleeping through a 
stretch of doldrums, there were many 
things that were like the life we were 
leading. That attitudinising and swag- 
ger under which the undergraduate 
covers up his growing pains; that 
privately developing world of one’s 
own thoughts which is perhaps more 
valuable than the ideas which come 
from lectures and courses; these things 
were in Wordsworth’s undergraduate 
experience. The courses in Cam- 
bridge had no hold on him. It was his 
private thinking and reading, his sense 
of the great figures who had been be- 
fore him there, that counted. _ 

Looking down from his college win- 
dow into the antechapel of Trinity, he 
saw the statue of Newton and reflected 
on 


“The marble index of a mind 1or ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of 
Thought, alone.” 
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He rambled through the country 
around Cambridge: 


“Beside the pleasant Mill of Tromp- 
ington 

I laughed with Chaucer in the haw- 
thorn shade.” 


We used to wonder how near the un- 
dergraduate Wordsworth could have 
come to putting it down on paper that 
way. Surely it was the poetic gift of 
maturity that brought out his college 
memories in such satisfactory form. 
But even if he couldn’t have expressed 
them so well when he was in Cam- 
bridge, at least he felt certain definite 
things about himself and life and 
study. We recognised the same thing 
in ourselves, 

It was this unity of common experi- 
ence, felt in this record of an eight- 
eenth-century undergraduate, and felt 
in a dozen other ways in other courses, 
that was educating us. We were being 
‘led out’ from our present. We were 
developing a sense of the oneness of 
human experience. We were begin- 
ning to see why we were, in the old- 
fashioned terminology, called students 
of the humanities. And we were not 
resting complacently in being as we 
were. That meant nothing. What was 
important was the dynamic force that 
went along with this education. By a 
familiarity with what had been done, 
we saw what had failed to be done. 
We saw, too, what in fhe future must 
be done, if the potential greatness of 
the human spirit were ultimately to 
triumph. 

—From Pursuit of Understanding. By EstHEer 


CxroupMan Dunn (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.). 
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BACK TO THE SERVILE STATE? 


CATHOLICS must not be deceived by 
Communist propaganda for the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. Communists mean 
to do away not only with the abuses 
of private ownership, to which what 
is called the capitalist régime gave 
birth, but to the very institution of 
private property in land and in the 
other means of production. That 
means a return to slavery, but to a 
slavery worse than the pagan one 
from which the Redeemer raised us. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


This will be evident from a brief 
glance at the types of society which 
the world has seen. Property means 
control of wealth. The three factors 
required for the production of wealth 
are labour (which is not wealth), 
Land (which is not wealth) and Capi- 
tal (which is wealth). 

According to the way in which con- 
trol has been and is exercised over 
these three factors, three forms of so- 
ciety have successively appeared in 
history. Ancient Greece and Rome 
were servile states, in which the ma- 
terial means of production were the 
property of men who also owned the 
human agents of production. Under 
the influence of the Catholic Church, 
the servile state was replaced by the 
distributive state, in which the mate- 
rial means of production were owned 
by the free human agents of produc- 
tion: property had passed from the 
hands of the few to the many. The 
rending of the Mystical Body in the 
sixteenth century gave birth to the 
capitalist state, in which the material 
means of production are again the 
property of a few, while numerous 
human agents of production are politi- 
cally free, but without property. We 
have seen that even those who control 
the material means of production in 
the capitalist state are themselves 
largely at the mercy of those who 
manipulate finance. 

Now the reaction against the capi- 
talist state will be guided by the Catho- 
lic Church, and then we shall see a 
rebirth of the distributive state, in- 
corporating the elements of material 
progress achieved in modern times in- 
to harmonious subordination to the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The formal 
principle of ordered life grasped in 
the Middle Ages will thus be applied 
to new matter. Or the reaction will 
be guided by the financial forces, 
which rule the world, in the direction 
of Communism, in which all the means 
of production will be owned nominally 
by the State, in practice by those who 
control the Communist party. The 
result will be worse than the pagan 
servile state, for it will mean the defi- 
nite rejection of our Lord, True God 
and True Man, and subjection to the 
Natural Messias looked forward to by 
the descendants of those who cruci- 
fied Him. To reject our Lord is worse 
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than never to have known Him. Hu- 
man beings who have cut themselves 
adrift from the humanity of Jesus 
Christ are on the way to become more 
dehumanized than those to whom He 
has not been made known. 

“The case of government,” writes 
Pope Leo XIII, “is much the same as 
that of the individual; they also must 
run into fatal issues, if they depart 
from the way. ... Let Jesus be ex- 
cluded, and human reason is left 
without its greatest protection and illu- 
mination; the very notion is easily 
lost of the end for which God created 
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human society, to wit: that by help 
of their civil union the citizens should 
attain the natural good, but neverthe- 
less, in a way not to conflict with that 
highest and most perfect and enduring 
good which is above nature. Their 
minds, busy with a hundred confused 
projects, rulers and subjects alike 
travel a devious road: bereft, as they 
are, of safe guidance and fixed prin- 
ciples” (Encyclical Letter, “On Christ 
Our Redeemer,” November 1, 1900). 
—From The ey Body of Christ in the 


Modern World. Rev. Dennis Fauey, 
C.S.Sp. (Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd.). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


IRELAND: A BEACON LIGHT 


It is one of the tragedies of history 
that England has never recognized the 
greatness of Ireland. There have, of 
course, been many individual English- 
men who have done so, but as a nation 
England through the centuries has been 
engaged either in actively bullying her 
neighbour across the Irish Channel, or 
else in ungraciously disparaging her 
aspirations and actions. Yet there 
have always existed the strongest pos- 
sible reasons for mutual recognition 
by the two nations of each others high 
qualities. ... 

Both nations are imbued with an 
undying patriotism, a love of the land 
that bred them, which would not hesi- 
tate to go down fighting, no matter the 
odds against them. Where can we find 
a country—save Poland, who has suf- 
fered in much the same way—that has 
persevered through the centuries, as 
Ireland has, to preserve her independ- 
ence and her chosen way of life? Ag- 
gression, conquest, famine, have been 
alike unable to quell her spirit or to 
deflect her from her purpose; and now 
her vigour and her singleness of pur- 
pose have won her the greater part of 
what she sought. By the Statute of 
Westminster England was compelled 
to grant independence to all Ireland, 
except the six counties, and these, be- 
yond doubt, will be returned to her 
freed from Orange autocracy before 
many years have passed. Is not that 


an achievement—a striking feature of 
the picture—which Englishmen would 
be the first to admire, were it not for 
a lingering sense of shame and humili- 
ation? 

Another similarity, and at the same 
time, a mark of greatness in both coun- 
tries. England is proud of the influ- 
ence she wields in many lands; in her 
colonies and especially in her Domin- 
ions. But Ireland’s influence also is 
world-wide. From the stock of that 
little island the United States derive 
a great part of their political and eco- 
nomic strength. The organizing power 
of the Irish knits together that great 
nation. Nor is there a Dominion in 
the British Commonwealth that does 
not owe a debt to Irish vigour and 
Irish intelligence. Military conquest 
is foreign to Ireland, but her sons and 
daughters are spread all over the 
world, and their peaceful penetration 
everywhere bears witness to the great- 
ness of the Irish character. 

But a true picture of Ireland pro- 
vides contrasts as well as similarities 
with that of England. The whole 
background and the colour scheme of 
the two are utterly different. Irish 
greatness derives from the Faith they 
have so steadfastly upheld since the 
days of St. Patrick. That is the cen- 
tral factor in Irish life. It includes 
their patriotism, their doggedness in 
the face of adversity, and the motives 
of their economic life. Without it 
Irishmen lose the characteristic great- 











ness of their race and retain only the 
weaknesses of which their enemies are 
never tired of accusing them. They 
become merely quarrelsome, lazy, 
feckless, and stubborn. It is the Catho- 
lic Faith that has transmuted their 
faults, united their strength, and given 
them an outlook upon life, direct in 
its simplicity, logical, and fearless. 
Possessing this Faith they can afford 
to laugh at the contortions of modern 
“progressives,” and opt for the good 
life, rather than the latest fad of mod- 
ernity. They can assume the role of 
a statesman with dignity—as Mr. de 
Valera did when, in 1932, he presided 
over the Council of the League of Na- 
tions—or with equal dignity they can 
transform the poorest cottage into a 
centre of hospitality, and this is be- 
cause they have one philosophy of life, 
derived from their Faith, by which to 
measure all things, great or small. 

Perhaps, then, the chief impression 
received from the study of the Irish 
picture is one of a greatness some- 
what out of tune with modern ideas, a 
greatness expressing itself in its han- 
dling of the little things of life that 
make for happiness and avoid display. 
Stubborn whenever their principles 
are challenged; feckless—if it be feck- 
lessness to think less of the possible 
difficulties of the morrow than of the 
ultimate purposes of life; quarrelsome 
—it may be cruel—in the face of 
oppression; serene, sometimes to the 
point of laziness, in their appreciation 
of simple enjoyments—the Irish pre- 
sent a puzzling picture to a world fret- 
ting under the lash of frustration and 
ever questing for happiness in the 
latest “discovery” or the most mod- 
ern theory. They are great in the 
same way as a rock is great which 
stands unmoved by the fury of the 
waves that beat upon it. It is a great- 
ness of supreme value today: a beacon 
light in the gathering darkness of the 
storm. 


—R. D. Jens, in The Weekly Review (Lon- 
don), December 13, 1945. 
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A Cuo1ce BEFrorE THE NATIONS 


THE atom bomb makes plain the 
folly of war to most minds. Reason 
tells us that war is becoming with cer- 
tainty suicidal for nations; but when 
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national passions are aroused, or an 
ideology or a crusade preached, rea- 
son is forgotten and a nation willingly 
moves forward to immolation. If the 
curse of war is to be laid, it must be 
by the positive love of peace; the new 
terrifying power drawn from the atom 
will merely give a livelier sense of the 
weight of the responsibility of choos- 
ing peace or war. World order will 
not spring from fear, and world gov- 
ernment based on mere political wis- 
dom and reasons of self-preservation 
is a utopian idea. 

For peace there must be first of all 
control of the gangster element in hu- 
manity which, in the words of the 
shrewd observer, Horace Walpole, 
“always studies to apply the results of 
talents to enslaving, destroying or 
cheating” its fellows. There must also 
be an outlet for the noble impulses 
which war serves. There is an ele- 
ment in warfare which appeals to the 
best in man. The young find in an 
ideological war an opportunity to cru- 
sade and realise noble urges. Youth 
cannot be satisfied with old wives’ 
tales of the horrible past, but must 
learn the hard and toughening way. 
The very dangers it is warned against 
intensify the call and urge to go forth 
and fight against great odds for a great 
end. War, in spite of its stark horror 
and its increasing power through ap- 
plied science to inflict destruction, 
calls forth heroic self-devotion, forti- 
tude and courage, and singleness of 
purpose which unites a people like 
nothing else. Courage overflows from 
strong to fainter spirits, and spreads 
and lights a fire which neither fear 
nor reason can quench. There is re- 
quired for these hearts a moral equiva- 
lent of war, as the American philoso- 
pher William James pointed out three 
decades ago. One has heard of the 
energy equivalent of mass and the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. More 
important for men than either of these 
is a moral substitute for war. 

The gangster element is in all of us 
in some degree, and the spirit of brave 
adventure is there also. Both elements 
can be disciplined in one way only, by 
religion. Only religion can bring the 
gangster element under control. Noth- 
ing short of religion can be the moral 
equivalent of war. James’s alterna- 


tives, the acceptance of voluntary pov- 














erty or a wholesale conscription of 
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1918, has achieved in a single genera- 


~ youth to take its part in the conflict tion a technical efficiency which is 
sly with nature, are utopias easy to imag- astonishing in itself and is of the ut- 
he ine but difficult to create without the most consequence to the rest of the 
be operation of the mighty spiritual in- world. The important question is: 
Ww fluences which Christianity alone af- are her highly competent mass-pro- 
m fords. duced experts better than superficial 
he Pascal stands out among all who literates, has she sufficient spiritual re- 
)s- have understood both science and re- sources to make her as wise as she is 
ill ligion, the chief facets of diamond powerful? It is foolish to think that 
V- truth. He discerned three orders in the “secret” of the atomic bomb can 
is- experience: the spiritual, the intellec- be kept from Russia. There is no secu- 
on tual and the material. Everything rity to be got along those lines. Peace 
that is of real value, he said, belongs must be bought with other coin. 
all to the first, and achievements on the The popes have constantly advo- 
u- other two planes are of passing inter- cated a decrease in armaments as a 
he est. Gains along the last two levels are means of preserving peace. The pres- 
e, mortally injurious to man when they ent Holy Father declared in his Five 
of interfere with progress on the spiritual Point Peace Plan that “any peaceful 
or level. Atomic power is a tremendous settlement which fails to give fun- 
$0 advance in the intellectual and mate- damental importance to a mutually 
es rial orders, but it suggests ominous agreed, organic, and progressive dis- 
e- possibilities. If the universe is more armament . . . will sooner or later 
1e than physical, if it is moral and spir- show itself to be lacking in coherence 
in itual, with signs perceived only “by and vitality.” The atomic bomb gives 
u- the heart,” man lighted by the draughty new significance to these words of the 
th candle of his intellect may be about to pope and a new meaning to the words 
’ dash himself to pieces against the sub- of One even greater than the pope: 
st stance of things. The Christian knows “All that take the sword shall perish 
y. that that is just what is happening. with the sword.” The new power can 
st The war has let two great world be dedicated to peace or war, and 
h powers emerge from its cauldron, and _ there is now set before the nations a 
at there are not wanting signs of an_ choice. In a literal sense it is a choice 
r armaments race starting between them, of life or death. 
- with the atom bomb as the chief | —pP. J. MacLavonum, in Studies (Dublin), 
2, weapon. Russia, mainly illiterate in December, 1945. 
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a IHE essence of Kenneth Grahame’s approach to his work is contained 
e in his remark, “The most priceless possession of the human race is 
e the wonder of the world.” It is the first possession that all of us have, 
e and the first of importance that most of us lose. How rare, and how prized, 
e are those few writers who, because their perception of the wonder of the 


world is genuine and constantly renewed, are of help to us in retaining 
and renewing our own! They are the writers of the immortal stories of 
childhood; they are the truly great poets; they are the novelists who 
quicken and deepen our sense of life. And there are no greater bene- 
factors of mankind. 

—J. Donato Apams, in The New York Times Book Review, January 27, 1946. 
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Recent Events 


CARDINAL Boetro Digs 


Tue Sacred College of Cardinals, 
which would have reached its full 
strength of seventy as the result of 
the recent appointments made by Pope 
Pius XII., has been reduced to sixty- 
nine by the death of His Eminence 
Pietro Cardinal Boetto, Archbishop of 
Genoa, who died on January 31st, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was in his 
seventy-fifth year. 

Cardinal Boetto was a fearless oppo- 
nent of Nazism and through his efforts 
the suffering in Genoa during the Ger- 
man occupation was kept to a mini- 
mum. His work among the war vic- 
tims in his Archdiocese won for him a 
reputation for great courage and char- 
ity. Toward the end of the war, it 
was largely through his efforts that 
the German and Italian forces along 
the northwest coast in Italy surren- 
dered without battle, saving innumera- 
ble lives. It is said that Cardinal 
Boetto went through the lines, urging 
surrender to the Allies and assuring 
the Germans that resistance was futile. 

Cardinal Boetto was born in Vigone, 
near Turin, May 19; 1871, and joined 
the Society of Jesus at the age of sev- 
enteen. He was ordained in 1901 and 
held many important posts in the 
Jesuit Order before becoming a Cardi- 
nal. On December 16, 1935, he was 
made a Cardinal by Pope Pius XI., and 
in 1938 he was raised from Cardinal 
Deacon to Cardinal Priest and became 
Archbishop of Genoa. He was a mem- 
ber of the Congregations of the East- 
ern Church, Sacraments, Affairs of 
Religion, Propaganda Fide, Rites, and 
Seminaries and Universities. He was 
also a member of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for Drafting the Eastern 
Church Code of Canon Law and of 
the Supreme Tribunal of Apostolic 
Signatura. He was the only Jesuit in 
the College of Cardinals and his death 
leaves his Order unrepresented. 

May the soul of this great prelate 
rest in peace! 


New DI0cgeseE IN WISCONSIN 


In the middle of January it was an- 
nounced that Madison, Wis., had been 
created as a new diocese, from terri- 
tory detached from the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee and the Diocese of La 
Crosse. There are about 81,000 Catho- 
lics in this territory, living in 100 
parishes with resident pastors and in 
districts where there are twenty-nine 
other churches without resident pas- 
tors. The Most Rev. William P. O’Con- 
nor, Bishop of Superior since 1942, 
has been named the first Bishop of 
Madison. 

At the same time it was announced 
that the Right Rev. Msgr. Charles P. 
Greco, Vicar General of the Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans, was named Bish- 
op of Alexandria, La., and the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas L. Noa, an Officialis 
of the Diocese of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was named Titular Bishop of Salona 
and Coadjutor to Bishop Edmund P. 
Heelan of Sioux City, Ia. 

Ad Multos Annos! 
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CATHOLIC-SPONSORED INTERFAITH 
ORGANIZATION 


Srtnce last summer a new organiza- 
tion has been at work in Rome calling 
for greater social fraternization among 
Christians everywhere in the world. 
It is called Unitas and was founded by 
the Rev. Charles Boyer, S.J., dean of 
theology at the Gregorian Pontifical 
University. Its efforts have been ap- 
proved by Pope Pius XII. in a letter 
sent to Father Boyer by Msgr. Giovanni 
B. Montini, of the Papal Secretariat of 
State, in which Unitas was described 
as “an experiment in the creation of a 
supra-national front against anti-Chris- 
tianity.” Other members include the 
Rev. Ulrich Beste, O.S.B., rector of the 
Pontifical International Institute of St. 

» the Rev. Emil Herman, S.J., 
president of the Pontifical Oriental In- 
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stitute, and a number of others active 
in university circles in Rome. 

Last December at a meeting to dis- 
cuss organization plans were clergy- 
men of the Catholic, the Waldensian 
and the Serbian Orthodox Churches, 
and a number of American Protestant 
leaders, including the Rev. Claude 
Nelson, of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. 

There are about 800 members at 
present, of whom fifteen per cent are 
non-Catholics. It has been urged, 
however, that when national com- 
mittees are established in various 
countries, membership should be on 
the basis of two-thirds Catholics and 
one-third non-Catholics. These com- 
mittees will not be limited to Church- 
affiliated Christians, but will be open, 
also, to individuals who, though not 
professing Christianity, consider the 
spread and practice of Christian teach- 
ing necessary for the maintenance of 
world peace and security. 
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CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 


THE National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life recently held its four- 
teenth annual convention at the Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C., 
where a distinguished group of speak- 
ers discussed the economic and social 
problems facing family life in the 
United States and offered constructive 
suggestions for solving many of them. 
The Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
0.S.B., director of the N. C. W. C. 
Family Life Bureau, stated that the 
reasons for the family’s great social 
importance center in the child. “In 
so far as the United States is con- 
cerned,” he said, “its 38,000,000 fami- 
lies today are developing the person- 
alities that will determine the fate of 
the larger and wider social relations 
of tomorrow.” In the United States 
55 per cent of the families in which 
both husband and wife are living re- 
ceive a yearly income of less than the 
median total of $1,487. Half the fami- 
lies with three or more children have 
annual incomes of less than $1,223. 

Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada, 
addressed the Conference. He de- 
scribed the family allowance act of 
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Canada, which went into effect last 
July, under which $250,000,000 is paid 
yearly to 1,363,000 families. Accord- 
ing to statistics 84 per cent of all chil- 
dren in Canada are supported by 19 
per cent of the gainfully employed. 
The Canadian Government now pays a 
small monthly sum to families to meet 
the children’s needs for food, clothing 
and medical attention. A family with 
two children receives eleven dollars a 
month, one with four, twenty-five dol- 
lars, and one with eight, forty-three 
dollars, 

One of the highlights of the Confer- 
ence was a message from President 
Truman, in which he declared it to be 
inconceivable that in the “giant task 
of building anew at this turning point 
in history, we should fail to center a 
great share of our attention and effort 
upon the family unit. The measure of 
a civilization is the measure of its fam- 
ily life,” he continued. The Chief 
Executive stated that the conviction 
has grown on him steadily “that many 
things in our civilization are working 
against the family. Our housing situ- 
ation, for instance,” his message con- 
tinued, “the economic insecurity of so 
many of our people, the instability . 
and turmoil that have been among the 
unfortunate fruits of the war — these 
and similar problems are hardly less 
than attacks on the family.” The 
President’s message urged America to 
fight for a bill of rights for the family. 


iin 
—— 





ENCYCLICAL ON THE RUTHENIANS 


CoMMEMORATING the 350th anniver- 
sary of the reunion of the Ruthenian 
Church with Rome, Pope Pius XII. 
issued an Encyclical, Orientalis Eccle- 
sias, dated January 19th, and pub- 
lished in Latin in the Osservatore. 
The first part of the Encyclical out- 
lines the history of the reunion, the 
second deals with the benefits that 
have resulted to the Ruthenians and 
the last part describes the present 
plight of the Ruthenian Church. The 
Holy Father gives an outline of the 
early history of the Christian Ruthe- 
nians, the schism and the reunion 
which was effected December 23, 1595, 
when two Bishop-Delegates of the 
Ruthenian Episcopate, after making 
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a solemn profession of the Catholic 
Faith, were received in audience by 
Pope Clement VIII. This Pope then 
wrote to all the Ruthenian bishops, 
expressing joy in the reunion and as- 
suring them that their rites and cere- 
monies would be preserved. 

The Encyclical relates the difficul- 
ties of the first years after reunion, 
because large groups still remained in 
schism, and mentions the tragic mar- 
tyrdom of St. Josaphat in 1623, and 
then points out how these dissidents 
came to Rome in 1691 and in 1700. 
Unfortunately, as our Holy Father 
points out, when Poland was parti- 
tioned in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, the regions annexed by 
Russia were subjected to Czarist per- 
secutions and many Catholics were 
forced to join the Orthodox Church. 

The Encyclical traces the growth of 
the Ruthenian Church during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries and 
recalls the benefits of union with 
Rome to the Ruthenians, and then 
comes to the sad picture of the present 
day. Here, the Supreme Pontiff re- 
veals the great anxiety he feels be- 
cause of the reports reaching him of 
the pressure being brought to bear on 
bishops, priests and people, to force 
them to transfer their allegiance from 
the Catholic Church to the Orthodox 
Church. The region principally threat- 
ened is Sub-Carpathia, where the peo- 
ple have been under many different 
masters in the last thirty years. It 


N author should not be a moralist, but an awareness of integrity of 
character or the lack of it is essential. 
—Onvitte Prescorr, in the Yale Review, Winter, 1946. 


was part of the Austro-Hungarian Em. 
pire till 1918, when it was incor. 
porated into Czechoslovakia. In 1939, 
after the Nazi invasion, it fell to Hun- 
gary. With the advance of the Soviet 
Army in 1944 and early in 1945, Sub. 
Carpathia fell under Russian military 
rule. The Soviets instigated a popu- 
lar desire for incorporation of the 
area into the Soviet Union and the 
reconstituted Prague Government of 
Czechoslovakia, yielding to Russian 
pressure, ceded the territory last fall, 
Immediately, Catholic churches both 
Latin and Ruthenian were seized and 
handed over to the Orthodox Church, 
Bishops and priests were imprisoned 
and people sent into exile into the in- 
terior of Russia. 

His Holiness referred to Alexei, the 
Patriarch of Moscow, and charged 
that he had written a ‘letter to the 
Ruthenian Church openly praising de- 
fections of Ruthenians from the Cath- 
olic Church. All these things are 
happening, said the Supreme Pontiff, 
while international assemblies are 
promising freedom of religion. Con- 
cluding the Encyclical, the Holy Fa- 
ther invites Catholics the world over 
to offer prayer and penance that the 
Ruthenian Church may once more rise 
to freedom. The Encyclical ends with 
touching words of encouragement to 
the imprisoned bishops and their per- 
secuted priests and people and urges 
them to cling courageously to the true 
Faith. JosEPH I. MALLoy. 
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New Books 


The Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943. 


Edited by Hugh Gibson.—Wasteland. By Jo 


Sinclair.—I Remember Maynooth. By Neil Kevin.—Walden Revisited. By George 
F. Whicher.—The Divine Pursuit. By Rachel Maria.—The Great Retreat. By 


Nicholas Timasheff.—French Literature and Its Masters. 


By George Saintsbury. 


—A History of Western Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell.—The Liberal Tradi- 
tion. By William Aylott Orton.—A Priest Must Preach. By Rev. Thomas Regis 
Murphy.—United for Freedom. Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C.—The Social 
Thought of American Catholics, 1634-1829. By Celestine Joseph Nuesse.—Shorter 


Notices.— Pamphlet Publications. 


The Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943. Edited 
by Hugh Gibson. Introduction by 
Sumner Welles. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $4.00. 

On February 5, 1943, Count Ciano 
was summoned to the presence of Mus- 
solini and told that he was to be re- 
lieved of his office as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. The tide of war had al- 
ready set strongly in favor of the 
Allies; at Casablanca, Roosevelt and 
Churchill had agreed upon terms of 
“Unconditional surrender”; Germany 
would no longer tolerate an Italian 
Minister whose anti-Nazi sentiments 
were so obvious; and Ciano, realizing 
the situation, accepted his dismissal 
without raising the least objection. 
Offered a choice of several posts, he 
chose to be ambassador to the Holy 
See. A few months later he played a 
leading part in the overthrow of Mus- 
solini; and he then disappeared from 
Rome, having been trapped by the Ger- 
mans who took him to Bavaria, kept 
him in custody for several months, and 
executed him in January, 1944. 

Ciano had been appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in 1936. In Janu- 
ary, 1939, he began a diary of which 
we now have an English translation. 
Ciano made no secret of the fact that 
he was writing this diary, and, after 
his arrest, the Nazis made every pos- 
sible effort to get hold of it. His wife, 
however, was able to smuggle it out of 
Italy into Switzerland by disguising 
herself as an Italian peasant woman 
in a delicate condition. The Chicago 
Daily News bought the newspaper 
serial rights and had the diary photo- 


graphed in microfilm; and it is from 
enlarged facsimiles that the present 
translation has been made—an ex- 
traordinarily difficult task by reason 
both of the author’s “highly colloquial 
style” and of his almost undeciphera- 
ble script. To the text has been added 
a useful descriptive list of the chief 
persons mentioned by the author, and 
a brief chronology of outstanding 
events; but the omission of an index— 
despite the lame excuse offered by the 
editor—may reasonably be described 
as quite unpardonable. Here and there 
an editorial note indicates that an 
occasional entry has been removed; 
when, by whom, or for what reason 
we are not told. In addition to this 
diary Ciano kept notebooks in which 
he recorded the details of events that 
took place at various times, as for ex- 
ample, his trip to Spain in July, 1939; 
as to the contents or present where- 
abouts of these notebooks, we have no 
information. 

Consisting as it does of intimate 
comments made by Mussolini’s son-in- 
law on current military and political 
history and on celebrated persons with 
whom the author came into immediate 
or remote contact, this diary is un- 
questionably an historical document of 
the very first importance. Enlighten- 
ing observations on the world shaking 
events of the time and an amazingly 
frank style make it a book unique and 
irreplaceable. The author describes it 
as composed of a series of hasty notes, 
set down in order to provide him with 
raw material for a volume which he 
would complete in his old age on the 
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basis of other documents and personal 
recollections fixing the responsibility 
of men and governments more pre- 
cisely. Yet most critics will agree that 
the peculiar high merit of these pages 
comes largely from the fact that the 
impressions of the hour are not in- 
fluenced by later reflection. Accus- 
tomed to jot down the chief happen- 
ings of his official day as they oc- 
curred, the author falls into repeti- 
tions and inconsistencies—just as all 
of us do in real life. Thus we have an 
unvarnished tale, the bare bones of a 
skeleton, the kind of document his- 
torians long for. 

For more imaginative readers, let us 
say that Ciano’s narrative seems to be 
a great symphony stirring us with a 
new sense of events which, sometimes 
unnoticed in their passing, are yet des- 
tined to have unending significance in 
the history of mankind. Like succes- 
sive movements, we discern ancient 
Italian dislike for France, widespread 
fear turning to hatred of Germany, 
treacherous double-dealing in the Bal- 
kans, uncertainty about Poland and 
Russia, puzzlement concerning the 
Turks, resentment, at first tinged with 
contempt but eventually developing 
into consternation, with regard to 
Britain and America. We get a vivid 
impression of the three Axis Powers 
shifting to and fro—Germany bent on 
European domination; Italy seeking to 
wheedle a share of lebensraum from 
her high-handed partner; Japan sus- 
picious, deliberate, eventually staking 
all on one sudden mighty blow. It 
would be difficult to obtain a better 
illustration than that offered by this 
book of the diplomat’s callous disre- 
gard of truth, his stony indifference 
to fundamental human rights. The 
simple outline of Italian conduct with 
regard to Yugoslavia, for example, 
both before and after the rape of 
Albania, is perhaps a matchless speci- 
men of power politics at its worst, de- 
scribed frankly and unfeelingly by a 
principal actor. 

As reflected in these pages—which 
are confirmed by the comments of 
those who knew Ciano personally— 
the author’s qualities add up to a puz- 
zling combination. Trained in the 


demoralizing school of Fascist ruth- 
lessness, he sets about the smearing of 
a reputation, the killing of a man, the 
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fomenting of a revolution, the making 
of war or the destruction of a country, 
with imperturbable concentration on 
the national advantage to be derived, 
More loyal to his native country than 
Mussolini and more perspicacious, he 
early foresaw the disaster which would 
follow Italian participation in a major 
European war. But, though apparent- 
ly a believing Catholic and attached 
to the members of his family circle by 
sincere sentimentalism, he had simply 
no conception of any motive for dis- 
sociating himself from the calamitous 
decisions made by his chief. All in all, 
this diary would seem to justify the 
grave suspicions that honest men usu- 
ally entertain of professional states- 
men—the group who, following their 
commonly accepted standards, turn a 
blind eye and a deaf ear to every sug- 
gestion that the moral law retains a 
certain validity in the field of inter- 
national relations. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY, 


Wasteland. By Jo Sinclair. New York: 

Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Wasteland, this year’s Harper prize 
novel, is the story of a Jewish family, 
and only too well named. In addition 
to the wasteland of false shame in 
which Jake Braunovitz wanders as 
John Brown, trying to forget his heri- 
tage, there is a Freudian wasteland in 
which much of the world is lost today. 
The psychiatrist to whom Jake turns 
in his misery says, “It’s rarely wrong 
to do a thing you really want to do. 
Something you know is right for you, 
no matter what might be said about 
it.” There are dark hints about the 
abnormal nature of Deborah, the sister 
who has been compelled by the cow- 
ardice of her two brothers to become 
the man of the family. Obviously, the 
psychiatrist condones the whole mat- 
ter and persuades Jake, who is dis- 
gusted, to condone it too. 

These ideas coupled with much un- 
necessary profanity, may keep the 
reader from appreciating the good 
things in the book. If the doctor 
argues away a sense of sin, he also 
argues away the unreal standards by 
which Jake has judged his family. 
Few will be unmoved by Deborah’s 
walk to the distant stores to get relief 
groceries when the others are ashamed 
to go; by eight-year-old Allen’s com- 
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position which describes his neglect- 
ful uncle as his ideal; by Ma’s delight 
when her photographer son decides 
that it is worthwhile to take her pic- 
ture; by Pa’s turning from his dirty, 
penny-pinching, discouraged existence 
to preside as the patriarch at the Pass- 
over feast. It is family love, combined 
with an unexpected religious strain, 
which beautifies the conclusion. Jake, 
no longer John, lying, evading, creep- 
ing through life, stands up to ask the 
question at the Seder, “Wherefore is 
this night distinguished from all other 
nights?” And the family which he 
now introduces to his friends regards 
him with pride and hope. He has re- 
turned from the wasteland—not only 
the wasteland of a race, but the waste- 
land of modern life. 
MARY F. LINDSLEY. 


I Remember Maynooth. By Neil Kevin. 
London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 7s. 6d. 

Since Hervey Allen spun out his 
Anthony Adverse to seven or eight 
hundred pages our American authors 
tend to verbosity. Gone With the 


Wind came and went and many oth- 


ers. Within the past few months one 
of our best sellers managed to extend 
the climbing of White Mountain toa 
very respectable record of four hun- 
dred seventy-nine pages. 

In contrast to such saying of “little” 
in much language, many absorbing 
books are coming from Ireland, hav- 
ing the artistry of telling their tales 
with beauty and interest, in the least 
possible number, as well as the sim- 
plest of words. Such literature is re- 
viving. It is a pleasure to follow every 
page. Lovely is Lovely Is the Lee. Pat- 
rick Purcell’s novels are ever clear and 
pungent, and now comes Father Neil 
Kevin’s revised and enlarged I Remem- 
ber Maynooth. He has a touch that is 
unique. Like an artist sitting before 
a canvas he seems to put a bold stroke 
here, a dash of color there, the while 
he chats and gossips and philosophizes 
with the friends who sit around. And 
while you look on and smile and lis- 
ten to his anecdotes, you suddenly are 
aware that intangibles are being har- 
nessed and made concrete, that a spirit 
of something is appearing through 
those light touches and you realize 
that you are staring at the soul of May- 
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nooth. Passing as it were from land- 
scape to portrait, his pen pictures are 
realistically alive. Father Kevin is 
evidently an objective and comprehen- 
sive observer. Portraits from pen or 
brush, in words or oils, are the hard- 
est of the arts of reproduction. We 
hope he gives us more. Messis Multa! 

Only Maynooth men can fully value 
the wizardry of his words but a beau- 
tiful book, wittily and wisely worded, 
will ever have a spell for the book 
lover. I am sure all my Irish friends 
in the States will relish it. I am sure 
that my young friends from Dun- 
woodie and the Catholic University 
and Baltimore and Emmitsburg and 
other halls of learning (which now 
have rich traditions, glorious person- 
alities and fond memories of their 
own) will find not only pleasure in 
the style of I Remember Maynooth but 
happily may find it a model for the 
building up of Father John Talbot 
Smith’s Our Seminaries. 

PATRICK J. O'DONNELL. 


Walden Revisited: A Centennial Trib- 
ute to Henry David Thoreau. By 
George F. Whicher. Chicago: Pack- 
ard & Co. $2.00. 
Though this little book makes no 

attempt to compete with the biogra- 

phies of Thoreau, of which perhaps 
the best is Mr. Canby’s, or even pre- 
tends to be a piece of literary criti- 
cism, it has considerable value as an 
interpretation of the man and his 
ideas. This it achieves by brief and 
not very obviously connected essays 
under such titles as “Transcendental 

Miscellany,” “Life in the Woods,” 

“Civil Disobedience,” “Higher Laws” 

and the like. But the whole is suffi- 

ciently integrated by Thoreau’s own 
personality. 

The man was not very attractive, 
even to his friends. “I love Henry,” 
Emerson reported Elizabeth Hoar to 
have said, “I cannot like him.” As a 
writer, however, it is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter, though as such he has 
upon the whole been overpraised by 
the later generations that have admired 
his protest but without the slightest 
intention of imitating the eccentricity 
upon which it was based. Gandhi has 
been virtually alone in finding in Tho- 
reau principles for political action— 
principles that would probably have 
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very much astonished Henry himself. 

He lives in literature as one who 
made a rediscovery of nature. But as 
to this Professor Whicher says truly: 
“It is doubtful if he ever realized ex- 
plicitly that worship of nature is only 
a thinly disguised form of self-wor- 
ship, leading to sterility,” and he 
quotes. Thoreau as saying, “We soon 
get through with Nature. She excites 
an expectation which she cannot sat- 
isfy. The merest child which has 
rambled into a copsewood dreams of 
a wilderness so wild and strange and 
inexhaustible as Nature can never show 
him.” 

But Thoreau went too far along that 
road to turn back. Young Isaac 
Hecker tried to bring Henry with him 
into the Catholic Church, but the at- 
tempt only increased the obstinacy of 
his friend. Of course Brownson’s 
thunder as usual did more harm than 
good. Hecker is not mentioned here, 
though he should be; Brownson is 
called “Orestes W.” 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 


The Divine Pursuit. By Rachel Maria. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $1.75. 

This book is more than the auto- 
biography of a convert Russian Jewess. 
It is a philosophy of life for our times. 
As in an intimate conversation, Rachel 
Maria tells her “Odyssey of strange in- 
tellectual wanderings.” 

Born a Jewess, Rachel was reared 
without religious creed. She attended 
a Protestant school and later married 
a Protestant. A militant atheist, and 
disciple of Nietzsche for thirty years, 
she wrote against God and marriage. 
Returning to the synagogue, she was 
unsatisfied and restless until the great 
grace of conversion made her a strong 
and perfect Christian in the Catholic 
Church. Then, this noble lady (called 
by her friends grande dame—Reine 
ae lived and loved the light given 

er. 

The gift of faith seems to have come 
to Rachel Maria, adoring the Blessed 
Sacrament, exposed. Her devotional 
life was always centered in the Holy 
Eucharist. As one of the legion of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux she penetrated 
the deepest realities in Christian life. 
Her prayer was profound; her appre- 
ciation of the value of suffering and 
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vicarious satisfaction was sublime; her 
apostolic fervor was consuming and 
effective; in a word, the dynamism of 
her highly gifted soul was transformed 
completely by the redemptive grace of 
Christ. 

With heroic patience Rachel Maria 
endured personal physical and mental 
agonies, and she shared in the world’s 
miseries of the last decade. Most of 
her family estate was confiscated by 
the Bolshevists. In 1933 she became a 
refugee from Nazi tyranny and tray- 
eled to New York, where she died a 
saintly death, ten years later. 

The reader will find interesting her 
friendship with Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Franciska van Leer and many other 
important persons. 

The Divine Pursuit gives the answer 
to anti-Semitism. It also inspires opti- 
mism that the godless elements in our 
age can and will respond to the power, 
truth and love of God if enough Chris- 
tians live first the apostolate of being 
and then the apostolate of action for 
the edification of the Church. 

The editor of this volume refers to 
it as “a little great book.” Would that 
it could be obtained at a little lower 
cost. JOHN S. MIDDLETON. 


The Great Retreat. The Growth and 
Decline of Communism in Russia. 
By Nicholas S. Timasheff. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 
Among the gravest of the many 

problems which vex thinking men to- 

day a sort of unique importance at- 
taches to the question, How far has 

Russia departed from the strictly 

Marxist program proclaimed in 1934? 

Professor Timasheff of Fordham is one 

of the few men at once capable and 

willing to aid the public to find the an- 
swer. Russian by birth, Orthodox in 
religion, he possesses an enviable repu- 
tation for sound scholarship and ob- 
jective judgment. The title of his 
book reminds us that in the years fol- 
lowing 1921 Soviet Russia retreated 
from her earlier thoroughgoing Com- 

munism, to return to it again in 1928, 

and then again to retreat from it in 

1934. This latest phase combines 

diverse and even conflicting elements 

in a way which leaves the average 
student baffled and provokes contra- 
dictory judgments from fairly acute 
observers. Absolute dictatorship and 
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ruthless purges of the opposition have 
co-existed with a definite class system 
and with large economic concessions 
to the people. The present work aims 
to determine how far this latest “re- 
treat” has transformed Russia and in 
what way it affects the immediate 
future of European civilization. As an 
aid to the study of the problem stated, 
not many books will equal this volume. 

Beginning with a sketch of pre- 
revolutionary Russia and continuing 
through the later phases, the author 
presents a discriminating and well- 
documented description of the politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, and religious 
changes that have taken place, sup- 
porting his text with a dozen enlight- 
ening charts, with chronological and 
statistical tables, with a carefully 
chosen bibliography and with an ade- 
quate double index of persons and of 
subjects. The final chapter declares 
that the Russian people, especially the 
peasants, show a desire to return to 
their traditional form of direct democ- 
racy, to establish the type of religious 
freedom that exists in America, and to 
enjoy a system of free enterprise for 
small industrial and commercial units. 
The official Marxist philosophy—even 
though now a mere shell without a 
content—is an object of strong dislike 
to the younger generation; and the 
Russian nation, having “broken the 
backbone of the Communist monster,” 
is now comparatively immune to the 
Marxist propaganda. 

Whether or not the government will 
be able to check the current popular 
trend “cannot be stated on the basis 
of the evidence now available.” Yet 
the Communist International no longer 
exists and the Soviet leaders appear to 
have given up the idea of transform- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon democracies into 
Communist states. The probability is 
that Russia will adhere to a system of 
general security, if her territorial de- 
mands are accepted by the Big Three. 
Nevertheless, if the advanced coun- 
tries do not solve the problems of col- 
lective security and full employment 
and if they do not help the suffering 
nations and the backward peoples, 
especially in southeast Europe and 
Asia, then a “time of trouble” may 
emerge and the Communist challenge 
may set off a general conflagration. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 
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French Literature and Its Masters. By 
George Saintsbury. Edited by Hunt- 
ington Cairns. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

This anthology is a collection of the 
longer critical essays which Saintsbury 
contributed to the Encyclopexdia Bri- 
tannica. In compiling them and in 
appending an excellent supplementary 
bibliography, Huntington Cairns has 
rendered a real service to the student 
of comparative literature. The essays 
on individual great figures are espe- 
cially interesting. Saintsbury excels 
in giving sufficient biographical mate- 
ial in the beginning to make his com- 
ments on the author’s works more in- 
telligible, without ever letting the nar- 
rative part become dull or pedantic. 

Saintsbury’s English point of view 
is nowhere more clearly shown than 
in the essays on Corneille and Racine. 
He prefers Corneille, who is usually 
considered by the French critics to be 
less great than Racine, though he 
rightly considers Phédre the “finest 
tragedy of the French classical school.” 
Since the English genius is more ro- 
mantic than classical, it is obvious that 
Corneille pleases Saintsbury not only 
by the heroic grandeur and nobility - 
of much of his work, but also by his 
lapses from classical regularity. 

That George Saintsbury’s critical 
judgment is sound and penetrating is 
a well-established fact. That he is not 
entirely without religious bias cannot 
be said with equal truth. His Protes- 
tant mentality occasionally asserts it- 
self, as when, for example, in talking 
about the period of Rousseau, he says, 
“In his time orthodoxy at once gener- 
ous and intelligent hardly existed in 
France. There were ignorant persons 
who were sincerely orthodox; there 
were intelligent persons who pretend- 
ed to be so.” 

On the other hand his estimate of 
the greatest enemy of the Church in 
the eighteenth century, Voltaire, shows 
a fairness of viewpoint that is lacking 
in many French critics. His article 
on Voltaire, as well as the one on Rous- 
seau, proves the extraordinary keen- 
ness of insight and the fine judicial 
temper of this great essayist. In talk- 
ing about Voltaire’s attacks on politics 
and religion, he says, “Both here and 
elsewhere his great fault was an in- 
veterate superficiality.” 
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In his brief summary of French Lit- 
erature from the beginnings to 1900, 
which constitutes the second part of 
this volume, Saintsbury says, “For vol- 
ume and merit taken together the 
product of these eight centuries of lit- 
erature excels that of any European 
nation.” Then, after pointing out that 
France has not produced a Homer, a 
Shakespeare, or a Dante “who reigns 
alone,” he ends his last page with the 
following encomium: 

“But there are the most delightful 
short tales, both in prose and verse, 
that the world has ever seen, the most 
polished jewelry of reflection that has 
ever been wrought, songs of incom- 
parable grace, comedies that must 
make men laugh as long as they are 
laughing animals, and above all such 
a body of narrative fiction, old and 
new, prose and verse, as no other na- 
tion can show for art and for origi- 
nality, for grace of workmanship in 
him who fashions, and for certainty 
of delight to him who reads.” 

MARY M. FAY. 


A History of Western Philosophy. By 

Bertrand Russell. New York: Simon 

& Shuster. $5.00. 

Books rarely fulfill the expectations 
aroused by their prefaces. This book 
is a striking example. Not even the 
sympathetic reader can maintain that 
Mr. Bertrand Russell has achieved his 
purpose, namely, to portray the phi- 
losophy of the West as “an integral 
part of social and political life.” Asa 
series of lectures the attempt may have 
been interesting, even, at times, amus- 
ing. But as a book the humor misses 
fire for the most part and the presen- 
tation is dull and pedestrian. This 
history of philosophy gives little evi- 
dence of a mastery of history; as an 
exposition of philosophy it does little 
justice to the great names that adorn 
its pages. 

Mr. Russell treats successively of 
Ancient, Catholic, and Modern Phi- 
losophy. Aristotle and Plato dominate 
the first part, the Stagirite faring so 
badly that one wonders whether Mr. 
Russell understood him at all or 
whether his aversion for the Aristo- 
telian logic carried away the exponent 
of the philosophy of logical analysis. 
Nor is the full effect of Plato’s thought 
on future philosophical and political 
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thought, nor the interaction of such 
thought with historical action demon- 
strated with the clarity and the force 
of either Catlin or Sabine in their 
popular expositions of political phi- 
losophy. The naive acceptance of syn- 
cretism, the apparent ignorance of 
modern research into the life and 
thought of the Middle Ages, the com- 
plete reliance on secondary sources of 
a general nature, the unawareness of 
the work of Maritain and Gilson mar 
the author’s attempt to do justice to 
“Catholic” philosophy. “There is little 
of the true philosophic spirit in 
Aquinas,” writes Russell! To omit, 
with Durant, the consideration of this 
philosophy would have made for a less 
discreditable book. But the reader will 
be most disappointed with the presen- 
tation of the modern philosophers. 
Competence is expected here in such 
a man as Mr. Russell. But his analysis 
of modern philosophical thought in 
the light of his avowed purpose of 
demonstrating its speculations “as 
both an effect and a cause of the char- 
acter of the various communities in 
which different systems flourished” is 
disappointingly inadequate. Despite 
his rejection of “the subjectivist mad- 
ness which is characteristic of most 
modern philosophy,” his awareness of 
the power philosophy, latent in the 
thought of James and Dewey and now 
being detected in the judicial philoso- 
phy of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the ex- 
position of modern thought and think- 
ers is superficial. Even Leibnitz into 
whose works Mr. Russell has dug deep- 
ly and to some of whose striking ideas 
he was the first to draw attention is 
not made to appear vital, even in the 
light of the discoveries of modern 
physics, The rejection a priori of the 
reality of substance is no aid to an un- 
derstanding of Descartes and Spinoza 
and of all those modern philosophers 
whose thought largely explains the 
chaos of our times. Finally, there is 
no mention at all of the growing effec- 
tiveness of the Neo-Scholastic revival 
and the increasingly violent reaction 
to it on the part of the proponents of 
so-called democratic and_ scientific 
thought which will yet break forth 
actively in politics and education. 
Perhaps Mr. Russell expects too much 
of his own philosophy of logical 
analysis, 
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A few flashes of insight, a few arrest- 
ing thoughts, a striking phrase, a preg- 
nant sentence can be found now and 
then, but these are buried under a 
mass of careless generalizations, un- 
substantiated personal opinions, and 
conclusions not carefully considered. 
Even brilliant guessing cannot take the 
place of patient research. “Many his- 
tories of philosophy exist, and it has 
not been my purpose merely to add 
one to their number,” writes Bertrand 
Russell. Unfortunately, the fact is that 
this book is but one of a number. The 
addition is without distinction. 

WALTER T. GOUCH. 


The Liberal Tradition. By William 
Aylott Orton. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

Professor Orton of Smith College at 
the outset of his book quotes Ramsay 
Muir’s careful definition of liberalism, 
a much abused word today by leftists 
of the Laski type. “Liberalism is a be- 
lief in the value of human personality, 
and a conviction that the source of all 
progress lies in the free exercise of in- 
dividual energy; it produces an eager- 
ness to emancipate all individuals or 
groups so that they may freely exer- 
cise their powers, so far as this can 
be done without injury to others, and 
it therefore involves a readiness to use 
the power of the State for the purpose 
of creating the conditions within which 
individual energy can thrive, of pre- 
venting all abuses of power, and of 
establishing a real equality of oppor- 
tunity for all.” 

Orton traces the basis of liberalism 
to the Greeks, who emphasized the dis- 
advantages of despotism from the 
standpoint of reason, and insisted on 
the stability and impersonality of law 
as the necessary condition of freedom. 
He quotes Christopher Dawson to con- 
firm his own view that Christianity 
“was the source of the moral stand- 
ards and spiritual values which are 
essential to the liberal tradition, 
though liberals frequently ignored this 
and attempted to base them on ab- 
stract ideas.” 

He has words of praise for the 
Catholic Church which for centuries 
kept unified the thought and culture 
of the civilized world, and he de- 
plores the disintegration of the Euro- 
pean synthesis, due to the Anglo-Ger- 


man revolt of the sixteenth century. 
He does not spare Luther, Calvin, 
Cranmer and Henry VIII, for their 
crime in making the State sovereign, 
and rebukes certain Western historians 
who “strained their necks to see in 
the Protestant movement a concern for 
individual liberty which is not there.” 

The liberal tradition was forgotten 
when France and England advocated 
the divine right of kings, but Catholic 
theologians—Bellarmine and Suarez— 
kept it alive by their able defense of 
democratic freedom. Centuries later 
the liberal tradition was deliberately 
ignored by the totalitarian states of 
Germany, Italy and Russia. Again the 
outstanding defenders of liberalism 
were the Popes—Leo XIII., Pius XI., 
Pius XII. 

Orton holds that the scheme of 
world order preferred by the “Big 
Three” at San Francisco is the logi- 
cal outcome of a strictly materialistic 
philosophy. What is offered is an un- 
disguised sphere of influence parti- 
tioning of the planet, of which the 
conspicuous feature is the determina- 
tion of the big powers to exclude one 
another from any area or situation in 
which any one of them has or asserts 
a major interest, a prospect with which © 
liberalism cannot compromise and re- 
main liberal. 

Orton ends his book with the words, 
“The liberal tradition is a call to ad- 
venture; the adventure of growing up, 
becoming autonomous, living spon- 
taneously. . . . Life is freedom, and 
the adventure of life is finding out 
what freedom means and demands of 
a man.” BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 
A Priest Must Preach. By Rev. Thomas 

Regis Murphy. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00. 

We are assured by the biographer 
of William Pardow that the best-re- 
membered preacher of the nineties ap- 
plied unsparing criticism even to his 
greatest sermons; yet we are bereft of 
both the sermons and most of the criti- 
cism. Here is a book of sermons by 
a Pittsburgh curate that offers both to 
us. The sermons, fifty-four in number 
—for the Sundays of the year, Christ- 
mas, and one extra for the Sunday 
that sometimes must fill out the year— 
are just what will be expected of a 
lively American priest conscientiously 








preparing his six-minute stint for the 
Sunday Low Masses. They instruct in 
Christian truth and conduct with a 
happy talent for illustration and 
“punch lines” (the author’s term) that 
mark our present-day parish preach- 
ers; and as sermons perhaps they do 
not represent a higher achievement 
than the carefully prepared addresses 
of any church. 

It is in the post-factum appraisals of 
his sermons and the reactions of the 
congregation at various Masses that we 
find the special contribution of this 
popular preacher—his accusations of 
self-complacency, distrust of unusual 
words, shrewd observation of the 
things that make an impression, an 
over-all eagerness to be priestly with 
all his breezy style. This is something 
new in pulpit literature. Priests anx- 
ious to do well at their divinely-com- 
missioned task will learn a great deal 
from Father Murphy; and the laity will 
be delighted to read how much they 
are the object of solicitude when this 
preacher speaks to their hearts. Of 
added value is a series of letters in- 
terlarded among the sermons; ad- 
dressed to “dear Jim,” a young priest, 
they are brief flashes on the great and 
small things of the priesthood that 
eventually will make the effective 
preacher. JAMES A. MC VANN, 


United for Freedom. Edited by Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 

United for Freedom is a handbook, 
apologia, and manual wherein priest, 
legislator, and professor go to bat for 
the co-op as a form of economic enter- 
prise that provides a substantial alle- 
viation of domestic and international 
trade wars. One of the most impor- 
tant conclusions to be drawn from 
their various briefs is that the co-op 
by being “ourselves incorporated” 
unites all of society into one purpose, 
the common good, at the same time 
avoiding the dilemmas which a col- 
lective and planned economy neces- 
sarily must face. 

The book is an excellent summary 
and exposition, by men and women 
experienced in the field of the spirit 
and realization of the co-operative 
principle. Each contributor takes up 
a particular aspect of this movement 
which Pius XI. urged and upon which 
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Pius XII. confers his blessing. Thus, 
Father Ward shows that the philo- 
sophic principles upon which co. 
operatives are grounded foster a spirit 
of community, of brotherhood eco- 
nomics and the development of per- 
sonality; Don Sturzo defends the co- 
operative principle from a sociological 
point of view because co-ops, in de- 
veloping a large middle class, thereby 
provide a buffer against totalitarian- 
ism; while Dr. Shirber proves the 
economic soundness of the principles 
and methods of co-operatives. The 
story by A. B. MacDonald of how a 
group of desperately poor and despair- 
ing Antigonish fishermen successfully 
mastered and applied the principles of 
co-operative economy that resulted in 
a new kind of life, is particularly in- 
spiring. 

At a time when, in America, the 
bitter quarrels between labor and man- 
agement contribute to the disruption 
of the fabric of society, the co-opera- 
tive principle emerges more than ever 
as the best way of doing that which 
Pius XII. deemed to be the problem 
of democracy: to join the whole so- 
ciety, both leaders and the people they 
represent, in a mutual bond of com- 
mon obligation and duty. 

SOPHIE HOLLIS. 


The Social Thought of American Catho- 
lics, 1634-1829. By Celestine Joseph 
Nuesse, M.A. Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press. $3.00. 
The dates which limit this study 

were fixed by the arrival of English 

Catholics for the settlement of Mary- 

land and by the Provincial Council of 

the Catholic hierarchy in this country. 

The first five chapters describe the 

social thought and activities of those 

early American Catholics who were 
mainly in the English tradition. The 
importance of the Calverts of Mary- 
land is stressed. Later the personal 
wealth and flaming patriotism of 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton contrib- 

uted greatly to the American Revolu- 

tion. Daniel Carroll, Thomas Fitz 

Simons, Aedanus Burke and John Car- 

roll, are all shown as outstanding 

Catholics fighting for religious liberty 

in the new country. The author pro- 

vides good sketches of Prince Gal- 
litzin’s activities in Pennsylvania, Fa- 
ther Gabriel Richard’s in Detroit, and 
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of the holy Charles Nerinckx. He con- 
tends that the increase in numbers of 
Catholics, from thirty-five thousand in 
1785 to three hundred and eighteen 
thousand in 1830, had an important 
jnfluence in changing the dominant 
political tendencies from aristocratic 
to democratic. About half of these 
Catholics were immigrants, mainly 
people who had been persecuted for 
their religious and political views in 
Ireland, France and Germany. In 
spite of this democratic trend there 
were also strong individual Catholics 
who continued to adhere to the con- 
servative political parties. 


There are significant omissions in 
this work. The Catholic Church was 
well established in New Orleans long 
before it was in other parts of early 
America, yet the author takes no count 
of the social thought of Louisiana 
Catholics, and hardly mentions the 
Catholic community which flourished 
in St. Louis well before the end of the 
period under consideration. These 
omissions are in contrast to the space, 
a whole chapter, devoted to Mathew 
Carey, who, we submit, could hardly 
be called a representative Catholic 
thinker. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Winter Meeting. By Ethel 
Vance (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50). The “exceptional” something 
about inarticulate, handsome “Slick” 
Novak, returned naval hero and Con- 
gressional medalist, his relations with 
Susan, poet, sophisticate, virgin, and 
his attempts to obliterate the memory 
of lost hopes by an orgy of intoxica- 
tion form the basis of this well writ- 
ten story, which differs greatly from 
anything done by the author before, 
either under her present pseudonym 
or as Grace Zaring Stone. Before the 
conclusion of the book one has been 
enlightened as to the mystery about 
“Slick,” though it is unfortunate that 
the revelation has to occur during a 
period of fornication between two fun- 
damentally decent people, which has 
meant for her, spiritually unawakened, 
a release from the inhibitions of a 
tragic childhood, and for him, in 
abandonment, a sort of search through 
trial and error for some happiness, or, 
at least, peace of mind. Recognizing 
defeat, stark honesty compels Novak 
to tell Susan his problem. Furious re- 
sentment, followed by the acceptance 
of a “power” too great for her to cope 
with and her final heroic abnegation 
renews his faith and sends him off to 
the achievement of his goal. The im- 
plications are many and various, the 
characters exceptionally well drawn. 
Stacy, the dilettante; Peggy, the sex- 
conscious but harmless foil; and the 
shadowy revered father of Susan be- 
deviled to madness by her shabby 
mother have true proportions. The 
book would gain by the omission of a 


few invidious slurs on clerical types. 
The Lance of Longinus. By Prince 
Hubertus zu Lowenstein (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00). In view 
of the fact that so many novels of late 
have travestied the Gospels and denied 
the divinity of Christ, we ought to be 
grateful for this Gospel story of Holy 
Week,—from Palm Sunday to Easter. 
From the viewpoint of an honest, fair- 
minded, doubting and loyal pagan cen- 
turion, Longinus, we pass in solemn . 
review our Lord’s triumphal entry in- 
to Jerusalem. His betrayal by Judas, 
His trial by Pontius Pilate, His death 
upon the Cross, His resurrection. As 
Longinus thrusts his lance into our 
Savior’s side, he looks into His eyes, 
and at once becomes His disciple. The 
centurion’s declaration of the injustice 
of the trial makes him suspect to the 
Romans, and the prefect Flavius Saba- 
nis deprives him of his command and 
sentences him to prison, to wait the 
sentence of death for treason by the 
formal judgment of a military court. 
The book ends with Longinus in his 
cell hearing the Christians announce 
“The Lord is Risen”—and he joins in 
praising the triumphant Christ. 
Maquisard. By Albert J. Guerard 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00). 
This very brief novel concerns the 
unexpected reunion of four mother- 
less French children with their sol- 
dier father in December, 1944, in an 
interior French town, between battles. 
Having served with the maquis or 
brigade, the author knows his mate- 
rial. The story centers around Jean 
Ruyader, the father of the quartet, 
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whose wife was killed as a hostage by 
the Gestapo. Trying to drown his 
grief, he becomes a temporary drunk- 
ard. But between Marthe, the unwill- 
ing common-law wife of a collabora- 
tionist who blackmailed her into such 
a position, and an American officer at- 
tached to the maquis, Ruyader’s diffi- 
culties are solved. Marthe may have 
been forced to consort with the col- 
laborationist but there is no excuse 
for her adultery with Ruyader. How- 
ever, their relations are legalized to 
the advantage of all concerned. The 
atmosphere is very French but the 
effects of war are very universal. Not 
for adolescents. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: So You 
Think You’re Tough!, by John F. Des- 
ris; Fools For God; Converts: How to 
Win Them, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press. 10 cents each). St. Jo- 
seph’s Sense of Humor, a Comedy in 
One Act, by Emerson Treacy (25 
cents); May Your Christmas Be Merry, 
by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. 10 cents). What Is a 
Christian Country?, by Richard O’Sul- 
livan, K.C. (2 cents); The Pope and 
the Nazis (Nell ’Accogliere), Address 
of Pope Pius XII. to the Sacred College 
in reply to greetings on his patronal 
Feast, translated by Canon G. D. Smith; 
On Making a Good Confession, by Wal- 
ter Jewell; The Appeal of the Catholic 
Church, by V. J. Matthews; The Exalta- 
tion of the Church, by Rev. John P. 
Murphy, D.D., Ph.D.; The Six Days of 
Creation, by the Rev. E. F. Sutcliffe, 
S.J., M.A.; Parent, Priest, and Teacher, 
by Rev. Alexander Gits, S.J.; Margaret 
Fletcher (1862-1943) Artist and Pioneer, 
Founder of the Catholic Women’s 
League, by Mary G. Segar (London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 6 cents each). 
A Mother of Compassion, Mother Au- 
bert and Her Great Work, by Patrick 
Lawlor; A Christian Looks at the 
Banks, by Rev. J. A. Higgins (Welling: 
ton, N. Z.: Catholic Writers’ Move- 
ment. 6 cents each). Have Your Sins 
Tripped You?; What the Church Can 
Do For You; Does Hell Exist?, by Wil- 
fred G. Hurley, C.S.P. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

Mary Ward and Her Institute in 
America, by James Brodrick, S.J., re- 
printed from The Tablet (Armow 
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Heights, Toronto: Loretto Abbey). The 
Catholic Theology of the Cruc 

by Rev. Francis X. Sallaway, S.T.D., a 
Reply to “The Crucifixion: History or 
Theology?” by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes (10 cents); New Light on 
Martin Luther, by Fathers Rumble and 
Carty; Why Squander Iliness?, by Fa- 
thers Skelly, Rumble and Carty; The 
Music of Ireland, Radio Commentaries 
upon Thirty-four Representative Irish 
Songs, by Rev. Francis X. Sallaway, 
S.T.D. (15 cents each); The Mosaic 
Manifesto or The Ten Commandments 
Simply Explained for Children and Con- 
verts, by Fathers Rumble and Carty 
(St. Paul: Radio Replies Press. 50 
cents). Honestly, Now!, by Rev. John 
M. McCarthy (15 cents); You, by Right 
Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen (25 cents); 
My Uncles, Right and Wrong, by Rev. 
Urban Nagle, O.P. (30 cents); Prob- 
lems of the Postwar World, by Promi- 
nent Catholic Laymen, also Rev. Tim- 
othy J. Mulvey’s V-J Day talk, “We 
Thank Almighty God” (35 cents) 
Catholic Hour Talks (Washington, 
D. C.: National Council of Catholic 
Men. Distributed also by Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.). 
The United States Charter, by Thomas 
H. Mahony and the Post-War World 
Committee (Washington, D. C.: Cath- 
olic Association for International 
Peace). 

Cornish Sketches, by Belle Cooper 
(Los Angeles, Cal.: From Author). 
The Crisis of the Free Market, by F. A. 
Harper (New York: Committee For 
Constitutional Government, Inc. 75 
cents). Europe’s Homeless Millions, 
by Fred K. Hoehler, Headline Series 
(New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 25 cents). 

International Conciliation, December, 
1945, Section 1: Atomic Energy and 
American Policy, Official and Unoffi- 
cial Pronouncements; Section 2: Docu- 
ments for the Year 1945; January, 
1946: Thirty-five Years of Service for 
Abolition of War, 1910-1945. Mes- 
sages received on the Anniversary of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, A Brief Review of De- 
velopments and Activities; The United 
Nations and the Atomic Bomb, by the 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, P.C., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., C.B., M.P. (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents each). 
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Our Contributors 


WHEN we heard last from Rev. 
RicHARD GINDER he was an assistant 
at St. Gregory’s Church, Zelienople, 
Pa. He is now exercising his literary 
talents as Associate Editor of The 
Priest and of the widely circulated 
Our Sunday Visitor, and contributing 
occasional articles to various maga- 
zines besides our own, Extension, The 
Catholic Digest, etc. “Red Fascism 
Confronts Religious America” proves 
again his versatility, his former con- 
tributions having been largely in his 
favorite field of music. 


HerewitH the concluding part of 
Cc. J. Eustace’s “Jacques Maritain: 
Philosopher of Our Age,” which is de- 
voted to the works rather than to the 
man, and not the difficult reading that 
one might expect it to be. 


’Tis into a March number that 
ReGina MADDEN fits like a glove, for 
‘tis always on Ireland she writes in 
one way or another. And who has a 
better right, specialist that she is in 
the literature and history of that 
grand land, and past president of the 
Eire Seciety of Boston? “In the Heart 
of a Child” will warm the heart of St. 
Patrick himself. And it’s widely known 
she is in America, the Ave Maria, The 
English Journal (God help us!) and 
other magazines of the kind. 


We would suggest that Francis J. 
Guentner, S.J., prepare himself to 
write the complete and definitive life 
of William Byrd, the need of which 
he makes tantalizingly evident in his 
exceptionally interesting “England’s 
‘Father of Musicke.’” Mr. Guentner, 
who is new to our readers, is now in 
his second year of Theology at St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas, where he also 
directs the Schola Cantorum. His 
study-hobby for ten years has been the 
classical polyphony of the sixteenth 
century, and in 1941 he edited a pub- 
lication in that field entitled The St. 
Louis University Collection. He is a 
regular contributor to Caecilia, a Cath- 


olic Review of Musical Art, edited by 
Dom E. Vitry, 0.S.B., and is occasion- 
ally in the pages of Liturgical Arts. 


WHEN we heard of the excisions 
made by Maurice Evans in his current 
G.I. edition of the gloomy Dane, we 
feared that there might not still be 
“The Ghost in Hamlet.” We have been 
reassured, however; the G.I.’s could 
take a ghost if not a gravedigger, so 
we recommend to prospective visitors 
to Columbus Circle, Rev. I. J. Semper’s 
study of said ghost. Father Semper, 
who has written for us from time to 
time since 1929, has been Professor of 
English at Loras College, Dubuque, 
since 1908, and head of that depart- 
ment since 1924. He is the author of 
almost a score of books in his field, 
among them a tabloid version of King 
Richard III. 


THOUGH it is her first published ar-. 
ticle, EstHER CasiEr’s “William Blake: 
a Study in Religious Sublimation” is 
singularly mature. Its author, born in 
this State of Belgian parents, is a stu- 
dent at Hunter College, majoring in 
English,—to very good effect, we 
should say. 


InN our December number we pub- 
lished an article by Rev. MICHAEL 
Kenny, S.J., “What History Says of 
Florida’s Beginnings,” to which in this 
issue Rev. Joun P. McNutty, Execu- 
tive Editor of The Florida Catholic, 
St. Augustine, takes some exceptions 
as he comes to the defense of “The 
Diocesan Priests in Florida’s Begin- 
nings.” Then, as is our custom, we 
print Father Kenny’s rebuttal in “Re- 
ply to John P. McNulty,” and leave the 
matter to our readers’ considered judg- 
ment. Father McNulty, who is a life- 
long resident of St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
Sulpician trained and holds his A.B. 


and S.T.B. degrees from St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. He was appoint- 
ed to the Diocesan Curia of St. Augus- 
tine in 1943 and to his present post 
last year. 
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From St. Francis Seminary, St. Fran- 
cis, Wis.—where he is Vice Rector 
and Professor of English Literature— 
comes Rev. JoHN J. Barry’s article on 
a well-loved author of ours, “Canon 
Sheehan.” Father Barry holds his 
M.A. degree from St. Francis Semi- 
nary, and his Ph.D. from Marquette 
University, and is the author of A 
Critical Estimate of the Poet Francis 
Thompson and of numerous articles in 
The Sign, Commonweal, Columbia, etc. 
He has traveled extensively in this 
country and in Europe. 


From another seminary, that of the 
Passionists, Holy Cross in Dunkirk, 
N. Y., comes Rev. Rupert LANGEN- 
STEIN’S article on Mme. Curie, “Thorns 
That Formed No Crown.” Father Lan- 
genstein, who teaches science in the 
Seminary, holds a Master of Science 
degree from the Catholic University. 
This is his first appearance in our 
pages, but he writes for The Sign. 


We have several Sisters among our 
March poets. S1sTER Mary HuMILIATA, 
I.H.M., M.A. (“For a Teacher”), pro- 
fessor of English at Immaculate Heart 
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Rev. Bertaanp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New _ 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies — 
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College, conducted by her Congre 
tion in Los Angeles, is at present on 
leave of absence at Stanford Uni- 
versity, where she is completing h 
studies toward a Ph.D. degree. 1 
University awarded her the Clarence 


Urmy Poetry Prize last year, and in 


1944 an essay of hers won the 
Award in Dramatic Criticism. 
May we introduced to our reader; 


very happily Sister THoMAS Manig, — 
O.P., of Siena Heights College, Adrian, ~ 


Mich. She now gives us, seasonably, 
a “Ballad for St. Joseph.” Sistem” 
M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D., of the Cok” 


lege of Notre Dame, Baltimore (“Pic _ 


ture”), has often charmed us by her 


verse as well as by an excellent appre- 
ciation of the “Poetry of Robert Far- 


ren.” Two of the stronger sex com- 


plete the list, ARTHUR WALLACE PEAcH — 


(“As Winter Ends”), one of our favor- 
ites, who tells us that the poems he has 


given us through the years have made 


good and lasting friends for him; and” 


Papraia O’HorAN, our Dubliner, resi- 


dent in Somerset, Eng., whose “Don 


Donagh O’Madden’s Song” is to be in- i 
cluded in a new book of his scheduled ~~ 


for early publication. 


in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


Mary M. Fay, M.A., Officier d’Académie, former Associate Professor and Chairman of the De- f 


partment of Romance Languages, Hunter College, New York City. 


Rev. Josepn H. Ficurter, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, ete. 


Rev. Watter THomas Govucn, C.S.P., Fellow in Political Science, Johns Hopkins University; — 


Assistant Superior, Paulist Juniorate, Baltimore, Md. 


Sopuie Hots, M.A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mary F. Linpsiey, M.A., poet and critic, instructor in the English Department, Hunter College, 
New York City; managing editor of Normal Living; author of poems in several antholo- 
gies, including The Younger Poets, The Stream of English Poetry, etc. 

Rev. Josepx McSoatey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
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